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' J e wish settler killed 

in Ramallah market 


JerHsakm Poet Staff 
; . Parts of E2-Bireh and Ramallah 
.were still under curfew last ni ght 
following the midday murder of 52- 
year-old Zalman Abulnik of Giron 
-Hahadasha north of Jerusalem. 

; Abulnik, who emigrated from the 
l^USSR 13 years ago, and who worked 
xin the traffic department atEl-Bireh, 

. was shot in the head at dose range 
with a 9mm. pistol while shopping in 
.Ramaliah’s market. 

' Early in February a reserve sol- 
dier, Rabat (Corp.) Aharon Avidar, 
was murdered in an almost identical 
manner a few hundred metres from 
.the ate of yesterday’s attack. Hejtoo 
was shot with a 9mm. pistol. (His 
assailant has not yef been caught. 

- Security forces hnposed a curfew 
-on the central part of Ramallah and 
[parts of neighbouring ET-Bireh and 
rounded up scores of people for 
questioning. A 9mm. cartridge was 
.round near the market 


The council for Jewish Settle- 
ments in Judea, Samaria and Gaza 
last night decided to establish a new 
settlement in the area in response to 
die attack. At an emergency meeting 
called to discuss the murder, the 
council also called on the govern- 
ment to dose Birzeit University and 
to arrest and deport Arab inciters on 
the other university campuses and in 
refugee camps. But it urged the 
government to refrain from collec- 
tive p unishm ents. In an attempt to 
prevent revenge they added a call to 
the Jewish public to show restraint 
“even in the face of governmental 
weakness and not to harm innocent 
Arabs." 

Abulnik was one of the first set- 
tiers of Givon. A good friend of 
Prisoner of Zion Yosef Begun, 
Abulnik, who was an attorney in the 
USSR, leaves a wife and children. 

His funeral is to leave from Giron 
(CootiBBed cm Page 2, CoL 7) 


U.S. envoy may meet 
Arab peace delegation 


WASHINGTON (AP). - A senior 
State Department official could 
meet with a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation this month if 
Arab leaders drop demands to in- 
clude representatives from ! the 
Palestine liberation Organization, 
U.S. officials say. 

But these officials report theri has 
been no apparent easing of Arab 
insistence that the PLO be included 
in the talks. * 

' Richard Murphy, assistant secret- 
ary of state for Middle East affairs, is 
scheduled to go to .the Middle East 
’ lfrter this month, in part to fry to 
narrow differences over the. make- 
up of the delegation. He will visit 
V-ael, Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia 
and possibly Syria and other nations. 

Arab nations, particularly Jordan 
and Egypt, axe pushing for a high- 
level U.S. meeting with a joint de- 
legation as the next step leading 
toward Arab-Israefi negotiations on 
the future of tho West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. 

After initial reluctance by his 


administration. President Reagan 
said on March 21 that he would 
consider such a meeting if the PLO 
were excluded. 

But the Arab leaders are insisting 
that the PLO is becoming a moder- 
ate organization, and that PLO chief 
Yasser Arafat needs a gesture from 
Washington to continue moving in 
that direction. 

One U.S. official said the admims-' 
tration probably would agree to a 
meeting if Arafat were wining to 
limit PLO involvement to helping 
choose Palestinians to serve on the 
delegation. 

While a joint delegation does not 
yet exist, names have been circu- 
lated and (me could be put together 
in a hurry if the go-ahead were given. 
Even if a delegation is not put 
together, Morphy will meet with 
prospective members. 

"He undoubtedly will talk to 
Palestinians as well as Jordanians, 
mdsomepotentiatiy could be part of 
a later delegation If one is, formed,” 
said the second official. “But he is 
not going to talk to the PLO.” 


Peres does not anticipate talks with Syria 


TEL AVIV (Itim). — Prime Minis ter 
Peres yesterday said that UJS. envoy 
Richard Murphy’s impending vijrit to 
4,ie Middle East is part of a diploma- 
tic routine. 

. “I do not see it as a break- 
through,” said Peres in an interview 
on Arabic Television, "and I would 
not like to ascribe too many hopes to 
it prematurely.” 

.* Asked if Murphy wbuld propose 
Contacts with Syria, Peres said that 
"the Syrian business does trot de- 
pend on the U.S. but on Syria. To 


' my mind, it is an extremist country, 
and I do not see in the near future a 
possibility of talks with it” 

Turning to Lebanon, Peres said no 
one at the moment can estimate 
whether the Shi’ites will continue 
terrorism against Israel once the IDF 
completes its withdrawal. But they 
have problems of their own, he said. 
Peres said they wish to tom Lebanon 
into a Shi’ite country, and face 
opposition from the Christians and 
Druse, while there is a power strug- 
gle between the various Shi’ite lead- 


Fourth Beirut Jew abducted 


■ Jerusalem Post Staff 

v and agencies 

Yitzhak Sasson, leader of Beirut's 
tiny Jewish community, was kidnap- 
ped yesterday afternoon, tiro French 
fress Agency and Radio Monte Car- 
ldreported. 

This brings to four the number of 
Jews kidnapped in Beirut in recent 
days. 

Elie Hallak, a general practitioner 
in his 50s, and Haim Cohen, 39, were 
kidnapped in West Beirut in sepa- 
rate incidents on Friday night and 
eqriy Saturday morning, Lebanese 
police said. 

• ’Newspapers reported that 68- 
year-old Hie Srour had also been 
abducted. 

[Hallak is a doctor in the Am 
ItffSsseh area of Wert Beirut,^ a 
Tqffi jral source said. Beirut’s Jewish 


community numbers less than 100. 

A wave of kidnapping directed 
against Westerners has swept Leba- 
non following a veto by the U.S. of a 
UN Security Council resolution that 
would have condemned Israeli prac- 
tices in South Lebanon. 

Meanwhile, Danielle Perez, a 
Frenchwoman missing in West 
Beirut since March 22, was freed by 
her captors yesterday, officials at the 
French Embassy said. 

Perez, 34, ctisappeared as she and 
her father, Marcel Carton, 62, were 
en route to their offices from their 
home in West Beirut. There was no 
imm ediate word on his whereab- 
outs. 

French Embassy Vice Consul 
Marcel Fontaine, 45, was kidnapped 
by gunmen near the embassy in West 
Beirut the same day. 
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Attending an anti-raosni demonstration m Paris yesterday were (left 
to right) French singer Enrico Macias, Chief Rabbi of France Rene 
Samuel Sirat, actress Simone Signoret and bar husband Yves Mon- 
tand. They are pictured in front of the cinema where a bomb attack 
injured 18 people on Friday. (See story below.) (Reuter telephoto) 


Moda’i puts up prices 
by7to20percent 


"By AVI TEMK3N 
Post Economic Reporter 

Finance Minister Moda’i decided 
yesterday to raise the prices of subsi- 
dized goods by up to 20 per cent. 
Almost all other items in the eco- 
nomy go up 7 per cent today. While 
37 non-subsidazed products, mainly 
foodstuffs, go up by 8 to 20 per cent. 

The price hikes stem from the 
agreement reached on Thursday 
night by the partners to Package 
Deal II which established that prices 
wiU be frozen for two months follow- 
ing a one-time across-the-board in- 
crease. Thus prices will officially be 
frozen during April and May. 

Prior to Moda’i’s decision to raise 
prices from today, there were 
numerous calls from the Histadrut 
and from some ministers asking Him 
to wait until after Pessah before 
implementing the increases. Thurs- 
day’s agreement gave Moda’i the 
authority to decide when to initiate 
the increases. 

The Histadrut central -committee 
yesterday called on Moda’i to defer 
implementing tiro price increases un- 
til after Pessah — though it was dear 
that tiro committee, members (fid not 
expect their request to be answered. 

. According to the Treasury, Mod- 
a’i was under heavy pressure from 
the industrialists to increase prices. 
The ministry said that according to 
die agreement all prices had to go up 
at the same time, and tiro manufac- 


A standard loaf of bread new corts 

1593 (former price IS81) and a stan- 
dard hafla IS265 (IS220). A Btre 
bottle of oi costs 151,392 (ESI, 266); a 
208-gram packet of margarine 1S258 
(IS215); 250-gram mflk margarine 
1S440 (IS370); a Btre of mift IS282 
(15235)$ sour cream IS 156 (IS131); 
and butter IS217 (IS181). Meat 
prices per kilo now range from 
IS3,650 to IS5,380, and frozen chick- 
en per kflo from 152,250 to 152,150. 
Eggs will cost from 1562 to IS68. 

hirers had made it dear they would 
not wait any longer. “Thus Moda’i 
moved to prevent possible threats to 
Thursday’s accord,” the ministry 
said. 

Behind the ministry's explana- 
tions there were signs that it was 
feeling uncomfortable about the 
hikes, and that it was trying to put 
the responsibility on the manufac- 
turers' sho-^kJen: 

The ministry said that it had taken 
Pessah into account. “We agree that 
there was a heavy case for waiting 
after Pessah, but this was impossi- 
ble. Nonetheless tiro hikes in subsi- 
dized goods are considerably below 
what they should have been,” Treas- 
ury sources said. 

The Industry Ministry announced 
that it will publish a list today of tiro 
(Continued on Pay 2, CoL 6) 


6,000 attend Paris protest 
against film festival attack 


PARIS (AP).- About 6,000 people, 
including leading cultural and poli- 
tical figures, gathered yesterday for 
a silent march to protest the bomb- 
ing two days ago of a cinema where a 
Jewish film festival was in progress. 

Among those gathered in front of 
the Rivoli-B eaubour g theatre in 
Central Paris were actors Yves Mon- 
tand and Simone Signoret, writers 
Andre Gtucksman and Marek Hal- 
ter, Israeli Ambassador Ovadia Sof- 
er, Agriculture Minister Michel 
Roeard and Socialist Party chief 
Lionel Jospin. 

The demonstrators marched the 
short distance to the (sty’s Jewish 
memorial. 

“We must show ourselves to let it 
be known that there is indignation 
and that one cannot be indifferent,” 
Signoret said. 

Eighteen people were injured by 
the bomb which exploded on Friday 
night during a showing of the film 
Eichmarm , Man of the Third Reich. 
It was the first attack on a Jewish 


target in the French capital in more 
than two years. Two people suffer- 
ing from burns remained hospital- 
ized yesterday. 

On Saturday, news agencies and 
the International League Against 
Racism and Anti-Semitism received 
anonymous phone calls claiming re- 
sponsibility for the bombing in the 
name of “Wuns” (World Union of 
National Socialists) and "Column 88 
Heil Hitler.” Wuns was founded in 
1966 with the aim of combating the 
“Judeo-Communist International-” 
The latter group was unknown. 

Post diplomatic correspondent 
adds: 

Prime Minister Peres yesterday 
praised . President Mitterrand and 
the French government for their 
“public and non-public actions” fol- 
lowing the bombing. 

In a statement which he read to 
the cabinet, the premier expressed 
“shock at. this serious act of tenor- 
ism” and vowed that “the war 
against terrorism will continue at full 
force everywhere.” 


Iraqi warplanes hit Teheran after missile rocks Baghdad 


BAGHDAD (AP). - Iraq said its 
w&rplancs yesterday raided Iranian 
ojjies, inducting Teheran, the capit- 
al, and army positions in retaliation 
for attacks on Iraqi civilian targets, 
h$tns after a powerful blast ripped 


'An Iraqi mili tary spokesman de- 
scribed the raid on Teheran as “de- 
vastating.” He gave no further de- 
taflsof the assault, the 12th aerial 
sp-jfij at the Iranian capital by Iraq in 
17;days. 

Iran claimed it fired two missiles at 

the Iraqi capital. 

The blast echoed across the city at 
1.30 a.m. but local residents said that 
neither casualties nor any substantial 
damage occurred. 

.These residents, reached by tele- 
phone, said the huge explosion shat- 
tered windows in a number of busi- 
ness buildings and the Shejraton, 


■Reporters and photographers 
were barred from the bla st site, 
which was seated by secret service 
jjJj^ police and militiamen of the 

government-sponsored People’s 

Reserve Force. 


' The blast rocked a location on the 
famous Abu-Nawas Street, on the 
wert bank (ff tiro River Tigris, where 
sucurity men turned back civilian 
motorists, pedestrians and news- 
papermen. 

. One foreign businessman, whose 
office sustained "glass damage,” 
said the blast also inflicted damage 
on about two dozen parked cars. 

The explosion, the seventh in 
Baghdad in 17 days, “left a hole” in 
the grass-covered park about five 
metres in diameter, according to the 
businessman, who declined to be 
identified. 

Despite Iran's claim that two 
surface-to-surface missiles were lob- 
bed into Baghdad at about the same 
time, a number of local residents in 
Baghdad told the AP that they heard 
only one explosion. 

An Iraqi military spokesman* 
reading a war communique on the 
staie-run-Baghdad radio, said the 
Iranian towns of Gflan-e-Garb, Sar- 
e-FoI Zahab, Dehlaran and Mehran 
were struck by Iraqi jet fighters 
between 1230\and 1 p.m. “in re- 
sponse to Iranias aggression cm our 


peaceful cities.” 

Mehran was also raided earlier in 
the day, along with the Iranian city 
of Hormuzabad and the army camp 
of Husseinabad, the spokesman 
said. * 

All Iraqi military aircraft returned 
safely to base, he said. 

"Fierce strikes deep in Iran will 
continue until the leaders of aggres- 
sion accept total peace,” the spokes- 
man added. 

Iran also threatened "more devas- 
tating strikes.. .as long as the Iraqi 
regime does not stop its attacks on 
Iranian dries and commercial ship- 
ping” in die Persian Gulf wateis. 

UN secretary-general Javier Perez 
de Cuellar, meanwhile, had talks 
with Saudi Arabian officials yester- 
day on ways of ending the war. 

He told reporters in Riyadh he 
. was prepared to go to Iran and Iraq, 
but was "still waiting for a final 
response from the Iranian govern- 
ment” 

“If the Iranians are prepared for 
me to go there, with intentions which 
are well known, I am ready to leave 
by the end of my via t to (other) Gulf 


countries,” he added. 

He was speaking after talks with 
Saudi Foreign Mimster Prince Sand 
al-Faisal, on the first leg of a tour 
which will also take him to Oman, 
Bahrain and Qatar. 

An Indian peace envoy left Teher- 
an yesterday with no indication on 
the outcome of his consultations 
with Iranian leaders. 

The official Iranian news agency 
Iraa said the Indian Minister of State 
for External Affairs, Khurshed 
Alam Khan, left after conferring 
with President AH Khamenei and 
other top Iranian leaders. 

Khan had stated in New Delhi 
before his d epa rt ur e on Saturday 
toatPrime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, as 
the president of the non-Aligned 
Movement, was sending him to 
Teheran “to pleafl with Iranian teadr 
ers, as we had done with the Iraqi 
leadership, that this fratricidal war 
should end and that the peopleofthe 
two countries should be allowed to 
live in peace.” 

Khan had visited the Iraqi capital, 
Baghdad, on a similar mission last 
week. 


Hundreds of Shias flee 
South Lebanon villages 


Rubinstein 
confirms 
May target 
forpuflout 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

A May target date for Israel's final 
withdrawal from Lebanon was' pub- 
licly confirmed by a cabinet minister 
yesterday after the weekly cabinet 
session in Jerusalem. 

Communications Minister 
Amn nn Rubinstein, who has been 
urging that the pullback be speeded 
up, told newsmen he believes the 
army will be out by the end of May* 

He said he was “partially satis- 
fied” with the results of a discussion 

at cabinet yesterday on the course of 
the withdrawal. 

Rubinstein, leader of the Shhmi 
party, was one of four ministers who 


Amal says it is winning 


withdrawal to be expedited. The 
others were Yitzhak Navon and Gad 
Ya’acobi of Labour, and Yigael 
Hnrvitz, the lone Ometz Party rep- 
resentative. 

The ministers heard reports from 
Defence Minister Rabin and Chief 
of Staff Rav-Aluf Moshe Levy, and 
resolved to hold a full-scale debate 
on the withdrawal and post- 
withdrawal problems in two weeks 
time. 

By then the current phase two of 
the three-phase pullback should be 
virtually completed. 

Cabinet sources said the debate in 
two weeks time would deal with the 
projected nature of the security zone 
which Israel hopes to re-establish 
along toe border, and with Israel’s 
policy towards UnifiL 

Speaking at Kfar Tavor last night. 
Defence Minis ter Rabin said that toe 
recent IDF searches in 30 South 
Lebanon villages had turned up 
large arms stores and probably pre- 
vented magyattacks. ? 

Rabin praised toe IDE’s moral 
fibre, and p&inted out that despite 
diffic ult conditions not one woman 
or child had been killed in toe course 
of searches in hostile villages. 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ - 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 
and Agencies 

ME TULL A. — Hundreds of 
Shi’ites from villages near the 
IDF front tine in Southern Leba- 
non have left their homes and 
fled northwards to Lebanese- 
eontrolled territory, an Israel 
officer in the area confirmed 
yesterday. While the bulk of 
those who have left are men, 
many women and children have 
followed the menfolk, he said. 

The village of Ansar, for example, 
near the spot where an IDF soldier 
was killed in an ambush two days 
ago, is almost completely deserted, 
reporters who toured tiro region 
said. 

But Shi’ite leaders in the area 
north of the Israeli-occupied zone 
remained euphoric yesterday, claim- 
ing to Reuter reporters that they 
were winning their “guerrilla war” 

against the IDF. 

“God has given us an order to 
fight tiro Israelis. God must be hap- 
py,” said Ibrahim Kater, 24, a 
schoolteacher serving with the guer- 
rillas. 


Visiting the village of Maarakeh, 
Reuter correspondent David Rogers 
was told by Mohammed Harkous, 
head of a local Shi’ite Amal militia 
unit, “Our war with the Israelis has 
given us new spirit... we will win.” 

Unnamed security sources in toe 
south told Rogers that there had 
been a record 180 attacks on Israeli 
troops and 55 more on South 
I/sbanese Army units during March. 
"The nature of the occupation has 
changed,” a Unifil officer told 
Reuter. "There are fewer patrols 
and Israeli units stick inside their 
fixed positions.'’ 

The IDF officer told The Jeru- 
salem Post that “those leaving 
(Southern Lebanon) have some- 
tiling to fear,” meaning that they 
■were involved in anti-Israeli activi- 
ties and could become targets of the 
Israeli security forces. 

North of toe Israeli-held zone, toe 
Amal leaders, according to Reuter, 
were ready for further operations 
against tiro IDF to the south, despite 
toe successive Israeli raids at Amal 
bases in Lebanese-controlled terri- 
tory. 

The IDF raids, according to Amal 
(CoBthmed on Page 2, CoL 7) 


4 more killed, 6 wounded as 
clashes continue in Sidon 


SIDON (AP). - Artillery bursts and 
automatic gunfire shook tins port 
dty for a third straight day yesterday 
with the Lebanese Army, Christian 
and Moslem mititias, and Palestinian 
terrorists involved in the battles. 

The clashes capped a weekend of 
violence in Lebanon in which at least 
51 people died and more than 140 
others were wounded, according to 
police. 

The heaviest casualty toll was in 
Sidon, but a battle also raged over 
toe weekend in the hills outride 
Beirut. 

Police said four more people were 
IdBed and sn fefoera wounded during 
yesterday’s battles pitting Lebanese 
Army troops, Moslem militiamen 
and Palestinians against Christian 
"Lebanese forces” fighters in tiro 


hills to the east of Sidon. 

Shortly before dark, 15 artillery 
shells crashed into the Eiu Hilwe 
refugee camp, and police said they 
expected toe casualty toll to rise 
from toe barrage. 

The battles brought toe casualty- 
toll from the three days of fighting to 
40 dead and more than 130 wounded 
by official police count. But Sidon's 
Mayor Ahmed Kalash maintained 
that at least 40 had died on Saturday 
alone. • 

Most of toe dead were from toe 
Ein Hilwe and Mia Mia camps, 
Kalash, saki. Shells also crashed into 
a nearby Lebanese Army post, and 
both toe camps and the base fired on 
Christian militia positions to the 
east. 

(Contfamcd on Page 2, CoL 7) 
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Peres eulogizes Cfiagall 

JenmkmPiMtStaff 

Prime Minister Peres eulogized 
Marc Chagall at the cabinet yester- 
day as a “great Jewish artist” and 
expressed bis deep grief at Chagall's 
death. 

Peres said the painter, who died at 
age 97 at the weekend. In France, 
had portrayed to millions world- 
wide “the isolation and the beauty of 
Jewish life in the shtetls. He made it 
universal, a vibrant ex- 
perience.... Through him, minions 
were able to see it in a new light.'’ 

Tempters initiated 
exchange 
with inmates’ 

By LEA LEV AVI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The initiative for the 
exchange of Bergen-Bdsen concen- 
tration camp inmates for German 
Tempters in Palestine in 1944 came 
from the Templers who served in the 
German army and exerted pressure 
on their government to bring home 
their relatives living in Palestine. ; 

This was reported yesterday by 
Dr. Abraham Oppenheim, social 
psychologist, London School of Eco- 
nomics, at a meeting at Heichal 
Wohlyn, Givatayim. Also speaking 
was Prof. Martin Gilbert, British 
historian and Churchill biographer. 

Tribute was paid to the memory of 
Dr. Haim Pazner, who at the time 
was co-director of the Palestine 
office in Geneva. Gilbert said he 
provided official-looking documents 
for Jews whose names he placed on 
the list. 

Pazner also helped provide forged 
South American passports, food 
parcels for Jews trapped in Eastern 
Europe and other aid which kept 
many people alive, Gilbert said. 


Pleasant Pessah 
weather predicted 

BEIT DAGAN. - Pleasant weather 

is forecast for the Pessah weekend. 

The weather forecasting centre 
here told The Jerusalem Post yester- 
day that a drop of at least four 
degrees is expected today and 
tomorrow. It will be partially cloudy 
with a possibility of rain in the north 
and central parts of the country. 

From Wednesday it will be partial- 
ly cloudy, but with pleasant spring 
weather and moderate tempera- 
tures. 
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Cabinet denigrates IB A, 
but approves its budget 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Governments change, but their 
attitudes towards the Israel Broad: 
casting Authority, and especially to- 
wards Israel Television, remain re- 
amicab ly the same. 

This was'demonstrated at yester- 
day’s weekly cabinet meeting. The 
need to approve the ZBA’s annual 
budget (IS44.2 billion) triggered the 
almost ritual group-denigration of 
the state electronic media that has 
been a fixed item on cabinet agendas 
for years. 

“An instrument of national 
melancholia,” Minister without 
Portfolio YigaeJ Hurvitz dabbed 
television. 

“Let's shut it down and start again 
from scratch,” was Agriculture 
Minister Arye Nehamkm's unorigin- 
al panacea. 

“It's anti-patriotic," said Reli- 
gious Affairs Minister Yosef Burg. 

The one relatively new note was 
injected into - the discussion by min- 
isterial neophyte Rabbi Yi tzhak . 
Peretz, Minister of Interior and lead- 
er of the Shas Party. The butt of his 
gripes was the radio, rather than TV 
which many of his constituency do 
not watch on religious grounds. 

Peretz recounted at length how 
irate citizens had telephoned his wife 
to protest the realistic depiction of a 
rape, broadcast on an early-evening 


radio programme. “Where are the 
ministers?” Mrs. Peretz was asked. 

It turned out yesterday, however, 
that none of the ministers had been 
listening to this programme, and 
Peretz’s strictures met with only 
blank stares around the table. 

The interior minister had warm 
words for the intimate call-in prog- 
ramme “The Two of Us Together, 
and Each On His Own.” He said 
several of the programmes had been 
of a high standard. 

Finance Minister 'Moda’i, who 
submitted die budget,- said he would 
sup por t it despite his criticism of the 
repeated references on die TV news 
to unnamed “senior sources." He 
was convinced that these ostensible 
sources were sometimes nonexis- 
tent. 

Prime Minister Peres, winding up 
a lively discussion, said it was basi- 
cally unfair to .hold a debate on 
broadcasting content in the context 
of a motion to approve the IBA'S 
budget A proposal earlier from Sci- 
ence Minister Gideon Part to dis- 
allow such a debate in the budget 
discussion was narrowly defeated by 
seven votes to sue. 

In the event, the budget proposal 
was approved by a wide margin, with 
only Burg (National Religious Par- 
ty), Nehamkin (Labour), and Justice 
Minister Moshe Nissim (Likud- 
Llberals) voting against. 


Yosef Moyal, Lebanon casualty, buried 


BEERSHEBA (Itim). - Sam ah 
Rishon (1st. Sgt.) Yosef Moyal, 20, 
who was killed in South Lebanon on 
Saturday, was buried here yesterday 
in a funeral attended by thousands. 

Moyal, who served in the para- 
troopers, was to complete his army 
service in August, but had planned 
to sign on for three additional 
months. He died in a skir mish near 


Nabatiye in which he and his unit 
killed two gunmen. Another Israeli 
soldier was wounded in the attack. 

His commanding officer, who 
eulogized him at the funeral, said, 
“On Saturday morning you reacted 
correctly, attacked the enemy leav- 
ing two terrorists dead. But now you 
are gone from us.” 


150 workers bid farewell to Ata 


By DAVID JRUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - More than 150 veteran 
employees of the Ata textile concern 
left the firm's Kiryat Ata and Kux- 
daneh plants for the last time yester- 
day. 

They have been pensioned off 
early as part of the company’s recov- 
ery programme. More than 230 
other workers were dismissed a 
month ago. 

Avraham Lapeh, 41-year Ata 
veteran, said the farewell party held 
for the veterans yesterday was one of 
the saddest moments in his life. 

“We were like one big family 
here, but now it’s over.. I wish it 
hado!f turned oat this way, but we 
didn't have any dunce in the mat- 
ter,” be said. 


His colleague, 62-year-old Ahar- 
on A mar , said his main concern was 
for tiie future of the firm and the 
remaining 800 employees at the two 
plants. 

“At least we are leaving with our 
pensions, but there are many others 
.who have also invested a large part 
of their lives in Ata and they don’t 
know what trill happen to them,” he 
added. 

Works co mmit tee chairman Pin- 
chas Groob said the majority of 
those dismissed last month had so far 
been unable to find alternative jobs. 

It wasatragedy that people willing 
to work had been turned, into .Vpaya- 
$te&” and were having fo’five off the 
State , instead of supporting them- 
selves and their families, he added. 


Engineers on verge of leaving Histadrut 


ByROYISACOWTTZ 
Jerusalem Past Reporter 

TEL AVW- - The Engineers Un- 
ion tomorrow is due to announce its 
intention to withdraw from the His- 
tadrut within a year. The Jerusalem 
Post has learned. 

The proposal to secede from the 
Histadrut wQl be presented at the 
union’s interim convention. Accord- 
ing to the proposal, which is bound 
to be approved, sources said, the 
convention wOi give the union secre- 
tariat the authority to withdraw from 
the Histadrut within a year - if the 
union's demands are not acccepted. 

Heading the union's demands is a 
new, “non-aotomatic” wage scale to 
reflect educational and professonal 


qualifications. The years-long dis- 
pute over wage linkage has brought 
the union to the threshold of with- 
drawal several times in the past. 

Senior Histadrut sources last night 
played down the engineers proposed 
move. The threat to secede is just a 
means of exerting pressure on the 
Histadrut, they said. 

The proposal will be presented by 
union secretary Yitzhak Raz, who 
heads the “rejectionist front” of five 
unions and national work commit- 
tees. that is threatening to field a 
separate list in next month's Histad- 
rut elections. Other members of the 
group are the Union of University 
Graduates, the commercial pilots 
and the marine officers. 


Thousands in Palm Sunday procession 


Jerusalem Post Reporter - 

Tens of thousands of pilgrims 
yesterday retraced the steps of Jesus 
down the Mount of Olives to Jeru- 
salem’s Old City in a song-filled 
Palm Sunday procession. 

Hymns and songs in Arabic, En- 
glish, German, Latin and other lan- 
guages marked the opening of a 
week of celebrations preceding Eas- 
ter. 

Elderly women made their way 
leaning on canes, clutching palm 
branches in the other band to sym- 
bolize the leaves waved at Jesus by 
welcoming crowds when he entered 


Jerusalem 2,000 years ago! 

A sunny sky marked the outset of 
the procession along the stone-wall 
route. 

■ A jeep full of Border Police 
guided me marchers down the 
mountain. < 

Arab teenagers in scout uniforms 
lined most of the route to St. Anne’s 
Church in the Old Gty and cordoned 
off a throng of onlookers. 


tS'Ptib 



KEREN KAYEMETH LEISRAEL- 

JEWISH NATIONAL FUND OF AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 

announces a one-day tour to 

Galil-Australia 

See the latest developments in Galilee— 
meet young settlers 
Monday ►April 1 5, 1 985, 8.00 dLm. 

Depart from XKL Head Office, 48 King George St, Jerusalem. 

For reservations and Information, please call: 

02-240251 (ext IS) or 02-663905, and ask for AvL 
Happy Pessah 
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Beth Hatefutsoth 

, Gow, ram Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 
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“JEWISH POLITICS” 
jaws In American Politics and the hnpflcatfon* for 
. la«— I Dia s p o ra relation*. 

A*tudy «vBnkiBkiEngll#h(licoop«»fcnj^lfolwte|^teVOiaha8ute).The36idjr 

lain (date ItheB'nalZianAixltDrun on Tuesday, April 2, 1985 ateiXIpjn. 

Batfi HHMMaotti i® located on the campus of Trt Av(v Unheidty (Gate 2). Khusnor St. 
Rwn*t Aviv, Tel. (03)425181 

; 13. 24. 25, 27, 4S. 48, 7< 79. 274,572. . .*,»+** 


Mapam want improved 
defence in north 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KIRYAT SHMONA. - Mapam 
leaders yesterday called on Knesset 
faction heads to schedule a special 
Knesset session devoted to the de- 
fence of northern settlements. 

Party secretary-general Elazar 
Granot pledged Mhpam’s suppdirt 
for any proposal for better protect- 
ing the north from within Israel. 

Mapam leaders who visited north- 
ern border settlements yesterday 
said tee region’s shelters and de- 
fence systems need immediate bol- 
stering, and urged that the govern- 
ment earmark $23 million for that 
purpose. 

Granot said Arab villages dose to 
the border should receive equal sup- 
port to improve their defences. 


60 years of settlement 
by ihe Dead Sea 

EIN GEDI (Itim). — Prime Minister 
Peres yesterday attended a cere- 
mony at Kibbutz Em Gedi marking 
the 60th anniversary of the start of 
Jewish settlement along the Dead 
Sea. 

In 1925 Moshe Langutzky set up 
an experimental agricultural station 
by the lake. Today there are nine 
settlements and two Nahal outposts 
in tire Dead Sea's Tamar regional 
council- 



This strange vehicle was spotted in Td Aviv.JEt has a TJ.S. Scesce plate, travels a* a 
speed of 40 kilometres per hour on two wheels, and has two auxiliary wheels which come out when 

the vehicle draws to a standstill. (Martin M. Tager). 


Sharon says he proposed 
earlier IDF withdrawal 


TEL AVTV (Itim). - Industry Minis- 
ter Ariel Sharon, the architect of 
Israel's 1982 invasion of Lebanon, 
said yesterday that Southern Leba- 
non could have been evacuated by 
tee IDF *‘a long time ago. Perhaps 
the steps we took in tee past two 
years were such that (they) delayed • 
our evacuation from there.” 

Sharon, who was defence minister 
until February 1983, was referring to 
steps by his successor, Moshe Arens, 
with which he says did not agree. 

Sharon, speaking mi Kol Yisraei, 
said teat though be is no longer 
defence minister, he continues to 
submit proposals to the cabinet re- 
garding Lebanon. After the Septem- 
ber 1983 withdrawal to the Awali 
River, he said, be proposed that tee 
IDF drastically reduce its forces in 


Southern Lebanon and restrict them 
to the “Christian belt'* r unning from 
Marjayoon through Jezzinc and' 
label Barukh, keeping the IDF com- 
pletely out of Sidon, Tyre and Naba- 
tiye and the Shi’ite rural belt 

Sharon repeated his charge teat 
tee opposition in 1982 (the Labour 
Alignment), especially after tee 
September 1982 Sabra and Sbatilla 
refugee camps massacre, weakened 
Israel's bargaining power regarding 
tee Syrian presence in Lebanon and 
the security zone north of the Israeli 
border. 

Sharon added that “there is no 
connection between what happened 
in Lebanon and (former prime 
minis ter Menahem) Begin 's resigna- 
tion.” 


Arson blamed in synagogue blaze 


By MYRA NOVECK 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A small fire in a controversial 
Jerusalem synagogue late on Satur- 
day night was caused by arson, 
according to the Jerusalem fire de- 
partment's chief investigator. Rami 
Yaffe. 

Benches in the women’s section of 
the Tzeirei Har Nof synagogue on 
Rehov Hai Taibe were piled in a 
pyramid topped by tee coats and 
hats of students who use tee building 
as a yeshiva, and set ablaze. 

The fire, which reportedly was 
started with a match or lighter, 
apparently went out by itself. 

The synagogue has been the cen- 
tre of controversy {for 


months, with an nltra-Orthodox 
yeshiva and a modern Orthodox 
congregation bote claiming rights to 
the building. 

On hearing of tee fire, Jerusalem 
Chief Rabbis Itzhak Kolitz and Sha- 
lom Mashash invited both sides in 
the dispute to their office to discuss 
the problem. They said they “can’t 
believe” that a religious Jew would 
attempt arson at a synagogue. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. - Twenty-five 
Yigal Allon stipends for outstanding 
young scientists were approved by 
the Higher Education Council yes- 
terday. Many of the reapients of the 
three-year gran«^«BrJgntfJ4ldmg 
several - ■ postdoctoral wofl^afifriad 1 ’ “ ’ 



Palestinian refugees leave tire Ein Hfiwe refugee camp outside Sidon 
yesterday after the camp was pounded by Christian militia artillery. . 

(Renter telephoto) . 


Stranded seamen can stay six months 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The five shipwrecked 
sailors who have been stranded in 
Israel ever since their dinghy was 
washed ashore about eight weeks 
ago, have been given permission to 
stay and work in the country for six 
months. The Jerusalem Post learned 
yesterday. 

The penmless seamen have been 
Staying in police quarters at Haifa 
Port after attempts to transfer them 
to Cyprus were rebuffed. 

Cypriot authorities apparently re- 


fused to accept tee Indians, even 
though they had been part of a crew 
of 10 on a Cypriot-registered freigh- 
ter. 

The vessel, tee 900-ton Lina, 
foundered in heavy seas in February 
shortly after leaving Cyprus for Aler 
xandria with a cargo of cement- Five 
of the crew, including a woman, are 
believed to have drowned. 

Since their arrival is Israel, tee 
five Indians have been looked after 
by. tee Seaman's Union and the 
Haifa Port police. The Post learned ■ 
teat they intend to look for work in 
Eilat, - 


MODAI-PRICES 

(Continued ftuuj ftge One) 
maximum prices of 400 items'. Most 
of tee items on the list will be food 
products, dotfaes and footwear, and 
paper-products. 

A similar fist was drafted during 
Package Deal I and it is generally 
agreed that it was one of the main 
tools to help consumers enforce tee 
freeze without needing large num- 
bers of supervisors. 

Together with this list, the mhris - 
try’s'price commissioner will publish 
a general authorization to increase 
the prices of every item and service, 
in tee economy by 7 per cent 

A group of 37 items wiQ be in- 
creased by 8 to 20 per cent - most of 
them by 10 per cent, tee ministry 
said. Approval of these increases 
was in the pipeline before Thurs- 
day's accord. 

These 37 items are part of a larger 
group of 70 to 100 goods and services 
on which the Industry .and Trade 
-Ministry agreed to raise prices last 
week, but the hikes were vetoed by 
the Histadiut. At tee time, the 
ministry also approved hikes of up to 
16 per cent on some 250 other items, 
and on these items tee new 7 per cent 
price rise comes on top of the one 
approved last week. 

Among the non-subsidized goods 
prices of which are going up by more 
than 7 per cent, are sausages (9 per 
cent), fried chicken (10 per cent), 
noodles (10 per cent), instant coffee 
(16 per cent), biscuits (8 per cent), 
furniture (10 percent), wines (20 per 
cent), locally made refrigerators 
(12.3 per cent), and cigarettes (10- 
percent). 

According to Thursday’s accord, 
sums due under the terms of ongoing 
“&'nfractual* .obftgauons will' .-be 
Is* stiff up clear 

legal experts is to start working to- 
day on this issue and is to report bade 
to a group of four ministers: Moda’i, 
Economics Minister Gad Ya'acobi, 
Justice Minister Moshe Nissim and' 
Industry Minister Ariel Sharon. 

Moda’i and tee package deal were 
the subjects of severe criticism at the 
cabinet, some hoars before tee price 
rises were announced. Some mims- 
. tore accused Moda’i of lacking an 
economic programme and others 
said teat he is biased against wage 
earners. 

Prime Minister Peres came to his 
defence, saying that within a few 
months the inflation rate will be 
down to a single digit and tije 
balanoe-of-p&ymcnts deficit will be 
cut by $1.5 biUion. Petes added that 
the budget wiU be cat by $1.8b. and 
that all those measures will involve 
only a minimnm increase in unem- 
ployment. 

Leading the attack on Moda’i 
were two of his Likud colleagues, 
Housing Miniker David Levy and 
Science Munster Gideon Part. Levy 
said that a government that raises 
prices on the eve of Pessah has 
apparently forgotten what the term 
“family” means. Levy criticized the 
package deal and claimed it would 
lead to unemployment. He deman- 
ded that the cabinet hold a compre- 
hensive economic debate. 


FLOODS. - India suffered 792 ma- 
jor floods in the past 15 years, 
according to a study by the New 
Delhi Institute of Tropical 
Meteorology. . . 


SIDON - 

• {Continued from Page One) 

Police in tee southern Christian 
village of Magbdouche said a 
Lebanese Army sergeant and a civi- 
lian were killed by Moslem militia- 
men as they were travelling by car to 
Addoussiyeh, 10 kilometres south of 
Sidon. . ■« 

Bote were shot dead after they 
were accused of possession of a sro/i 
pack of dynamite, a jacket and an 
automatic rifle bearing the signs of 
the Christian “Lebanese forces 
militia police said. 

Streets in Sidon were semi- 
deserted for the third straight day, 
and during, occasional lulls, people 
could be seen fleeing the city. 

Police said yesteiriay tee casual rv 
toll from the Israeli raid into-, the 
Shi’ite village of Jiba, 15 kilometres 
east of Sidon, was six dead and nine 
wounded. 

In Tunis. PLO leader Yasser Ara- 
fat discussed the fighting with .the 
head of the Arab League, -fTJ 
Palestinian news agency Wafa re- 
ported. 

Arafat and Arab League 
Secretary-General Chedli Klibi 
agreed to set up a mixed Palestinian 

Liberation Organization-Arab 

League commis&ifin to study daily 
developments in South Lebanon, 
Wafa said. J 


SHTTTESFLEE ; 

(Continued from Page One) ■ 

spokesmen, had only deepened pie 
“resistance'’ - “people are now pre- 
pared to forget everything to fight 
tee Israelis,” said Mohammed Abu 
HassanofMaarakeh. ' 

Yesterday three rocket-propelled 
grenades were fired at IDF outposts 
in Tyre, Kassemiye and Joya. "No 
one was hurt. A mine found by the 
IDF north of Karoun Lake was safe- 
ly dismantled. Last night there were 
two further attacks on tee IDF, wy .i 
no casualties. In both cases fire was 
returned. 

Meanwhile, 15 Druse families 
from Rashaya, a village in the east- 
ern sector of South Lebanon have 
asked Israel for permission to .go 
south when the IDF -does. Israel's 
liaison unit in Lebanon is looking-for 
homes for these families in the H&s- 
-baya region, which is closer to tee 
international border. 

In Hasbaya. Israeli sourdes 
claimed, over 200 young Druse men 
have offered to join the South 
Lebanese Army. The Druse, who 
believe their region will be wtthin'tee 
IDFs security belt in Lebanon after 
tee withdrawal, are interested "in 
increasing their numbers in tee 
mostly Christian SLA. - J 


JEWISH SETTLER 

(Continued from Page One) 
Hah&dasha today at around 1 p.m. 
The funeral procession will stop tu 
. te& Sanbedria Funeral -Parlour, at 2 
■ -p.ru. and wiU oontmuelromtheie for 
Har Hamenuhot Cemetery. . 
mi In (Damascus, theMaridSt- Demo- 
cratic Front for the liberation of' 
Palestine claimed responsibility for 
tee attack. 

In the past PLO factions compet- 
ing for popularity in the territories 
have each claimed responsibility for 
such attacks. Given Fatah chief Y*i- 
ser Arafat's tadt agreement to entfr 
the political process with Jordan's 
King Hussein, claims for such “milit- 
ary actions” by his Damascus- 
ba deed rivals, whether based on fdc t 
or not, are calculated to embarrass 
him. 

Menahem Horowitz adds 
Defence Minister Rabin, who cal- 
led yesterday's murder “an abo- 
mination,” said it was probably 
perpetrated by lone gunmen. ■* 

Speaking ax Kfar Tavor last night, 
Rabin said security forces would 
spare no effort in finding tee kilter. 
He said he does not see the attackas 
indicating any change in the mood 
the territories. s 

Itim quoted Industry Minister 
Arid Sharon as saying that Israel 
must respond to Abulnik’s murder 
by making it dear it intends to stay in 
Judea, Samaria and Gaza for good. 

He said Israel must increase the 
settlement, industry and infrastruc- 
ture in the territories, making its stay 
there an indisputable reality. ° 
“Undear policy contributes to the 
worsening security situation (in the 
territories),” Sharon said, adding 
that he would not propose imposing 
Israeli law there. . 

In another incident, a police pa£- 
,rol car was stoned last night in Bert 
Hanina. north of Jerusalem. One <k 
the car’s windows was smashed, bift 
no one was hurt. / > 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
OF JERUSALEM 

Mourns the Passing of 

MARC CHAGALL 

distinguished artist 
Honorary Doctor of the University 


i 


Infant ’s hearing 

KITS for detection of infant’s prob- 
lems are now being distributed 
throughout tee country in a joint 
project organized by Micha (Educa- 
tors of Deaf Children) and the 
Ministry of Health. 

■ Talma Hertzano, a hearing spe- 
rialist employed by Micha, ex- 
plained yesterday that delay in start- 
ing rehabilitation of a deaf and hard- 
of-hearing child can cnean that tee 
child will not learn to speak and that 
his educational and vocational 
potential will not be frilly realized. 

The kit includes bells, rattles, pap- 
er, a cup and spoon, each malting a 
sound at a different pitch. 


We announce with deep sorrow the passing of the head 
of our family 

HERMANN MELCER 

of Augsburg, Germany. 

The funeral will take place today, Monday, April 1, 1985 at the 
Kiryat Shaul cemetery, Tel Aviv at 3 p.rri. 




#4*11-85-03 ' 


Mourned by: 

His wife, Esther 
His daughter, Malka Poliak 
His sons - Bernhard, Benjamin#! 
Samuel and Daniel 
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r " $»**« rd on» accounts sw* as th* 

' „ ". Patafcbank accounts trfforeignresi- 

The government s atteinuts to .- . 


’.' "ThegovenimeirtV^^^ to 
.control foragn<uireii^ fapWin^ 
■■ ire not only, a failure .but foolish as 
ycfl, Ariel Sharon, Toaster of in- 
V*w&y and trade.said yesterday; He 


, r - - o — uu%#iuiai^KUCCUU£ 

! ;W!th economic reporters in Jem- ' 
■•-. salem. • • •■.'-• .-'•'- :'.•••.■ O".-/ 

- *1 don’t believe .in- foreign-' 

■ Sbarob asserted. - 

Tbbngb I disagreed with, many of ’ 
the theories of the laie (arimster of" 

: -In a n c e ) Si m ha ; E h r licfc , T 


. dents be made available to israefis. 

“If TfarafcHi fafow" that they -can 
withdraw . their foreign currency, 
whenever they wish, without restric- 
tions;” headded, ^they would readi- 
ly fc^dwirm^^ in bants here, 
where. It oould.be used as wrast- 
. m e m sior industrial and agricultural 


- hberahzatian piaxL Trouble is, no 
government since then has ever foV 
lowed through with his plan. We still 

- ■* have these fcxjiish^uih^ifbreable res- ' 

' mctiou5.” • ’ ’ . . 

■* - " Insisting that -‘aUhohgh the' gov- 
ernment has no dollars* there; are 
-> '.enormous amounts ;of foreign, cox- 
* rency - here and abroad - in the 
^ ' hands of Israelis,” Sharon suggested " 


Sharon disclosed that he has 
raised fills proposal among fellow 
ammsters, "and I think they are 
txnning around to it,” • 

But her faulted the cabinet far 
frequently- “taking economic deci- 
sions on the basis of non-ccoaomic 
factors. 1 ' • ' ' ? 

As an example^ he oompSbuned 
about the influence of. the upcoming 
H&tadnrt- elections on ministers' 
economic decisj ons. “As a longtime 
meanber of the LEstadrut, l ean only 
say it is a first-grade blunder to hold 
elections ax' a -time like tins, when 


By SARAH HGNIG 

..■■.THLAyrV.- He rut insiders are still 
__ evaluating the implkations . of last 
week’s elections in the party's ? 
Young Guard,inwhich Arid'Shar-- 
on’s protege was defeated* but not " 
.. badly enough to prevent the Sharon 
' tamp from claiming “a great 
/.achievement.” 

’ ■ Only 300 of the 600Young Guard 
' ‘council appeared to elect their new 
t c hairman , and fee elections will have 
Jto be repeated in six .months when 
fee Young Guard convention is due. . • 

. But meanwhile totally unknown - 
; Michael Ration of Pefah Ttfcya was 
Elected. to thejjost, which launched 


such careers as that of Knesset Mem- 
bers’ Ronnie MOo, Micba Reiser' 
. and Michael Ejtan. He defeated Yis- 
rael Katz, who was naming with 
Trad© MinisterSharon’sljadcSig. / 

The- Yitzhak Shamir and David 
Levy camps united tins time in a rare 
show of solidarity to slop Sharon. 
They were handicapped by fielding 
an unknown, while Katz has a con- 
siderable reputation. Kaxz was also 
supported fry farmer finance minis- 
ter Ybram Aridor, bearing out 
Herat insiders’ claims that the two . 
highest-ranking Herat malcontents 
have formed an ad hoc coalition. 

When the votes were counted, it 


•v) Corfu calls off 


Jerusalem PostKeporter * : The. minister suggested that the 
HAIFA. - The pressed dismissal 200 wrkeis m the railway mainte- 
'of 250 Israel Railway employees has Mmce and repair workshops, which 
. been called off, the Haifa Labour we based in Haifa, should form a 
Counalspolresnuui said yesterday. ■: co*>perative;8pd leave the Israel 

He said the canceflafion failowed Raftwayswvice. ; 
a meeting between the railway works Tte labour ^council spokesman 
committee and Transport Minister ' swaihey woula dneoss the sugges- 
Haim Corfu cm' Friday m whichGor~ - 1 after ?essah. 

fo promised thattfacrijbn^^ T' ^ " 

. r < ■ .L -l-l ■ iminmie a nmnu nF Vimat 


to begjn this month —.would not now 
be implemented; ■ 

■'. Instead, c»ns would be made by 
pot replacing staff who. leave or 

retire. 


TEACHERS -In a survey of Kixyat 
Shmona by fixe Education Munstry, 
it wasfaund that. 87 per. cent of fae 
teachers Hye in town and the remaih- 
^ der live a area settlements . 


KOSHER FOR PASSOVER* ^ NOW AVAILABLE 

• instant Chicken Soup Cubes - i • Beef Soup 

• “AdiT’ Sotip CTiicken Flavour ' Chicken &>np 

(Parve) ^“FeerSonp 

• Country Style Vegetable Soup • Vegetable Soup 

• Continental Mushroom Soup • Mushroom Soup • 

• Potato Soup with Vegetables .• Osem Sauce Mix. 

• Chicken * Egg 0«>ps Soap Mix • Potato Pancake Mix 

• Quick Jelly v ( L » ai “) • 

(Raspberry, Strawberry, Orange) . 

• Instant Pudding • •, •" 

(Vanilla, Chocolate) V V •• -v 

AH the above produ«s,^ump«l^ with thc^ ‘XoAer te**^*±£*- 
produced under the Supervision of Rabbi J . Lauda, Av Bnt-Dui.Bna-Brak. 


* CHOCOMAN and instant SHAp: ./ 

7 - Kosher for Passover with the spanal. seal on ihe^box:. 
Kosher for Pas«3ver under the silper ygioh-of'thfrRatou^ of Lod 
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controls 


crucial ' economic determinations 
must be taken for jche long-term." 

Sharon also wants the cabinet to 
consider using j unemployment- 
insurance money to bolster the 
wages offered by employers, “to do 
away with the strange phenomenon 
of unemployment in places where 
ample jobs exist." 

He cited Kiryat Gat, where 500 
persons are registered as jobless 
while 2,500 Arab workers from the 
admimstered areas are bused in dai- 
ly- ‘ 

Sharon explained: “Those hun- 
dreds of Jews refuse to take the 
menial jobs offered item because 
the pay is too low. If the gov eminent 
could help the employers there and 
elsewhere - by supplementing their 
pay offers from the unemploymem- 
insuxance fund - the job problem 
would in great measure disappear. 
The aim should be to make work 
more attractive than receipt of un- 
employment insurance payments." 


erut poll 



emerged that Ratzon had won with 
149 votes to 123 for Katz. While the 
Sharon camp argued that they had 
done unexpectedly well against a 
grand coalition of the most powerful 
forces in the party, the Shamir-Levy 
side argued that the Young Guard is 
not representative of the party and 
that half of the council was absent. 
But they also said that the Young 
Guard elections can be seen as a 
forerunner to the competition which 
is to be expected at the party conven- 
tion, scheduled- for the end of the 
year. The Sharon side, however, 
says it is elated because it claims to 
have proved that it is a force to be 
reckoned with. 


HiDel: Don’t 
forget MKs’ 
outside income 

By ASHER W ALLFISH 
Post Knesset Correspondent 

Knesset {Speaker Shlotno Hfllel 
said yesterday that any proposals for 
rdorm of the structure of MKs’ 
salaries should take into account 
outside income as welL 

He was briefing the new public 
committee on reform of MKs’ salar- 
ies, headed by former state com- 
ptroller Yitzhak Nebenzahl, at its 
firstmeeting. 

HiHel advised that a distinction be 
drawn between extra income not 
derived from work, income derived 
from work totally unconnected with 
parliamentary activity and income 
derived from work related in some 
way to parliamentary activity, such 
/asiegal ctfseconomjc consultancy. 

HiDef suggested that -the conunit- 
teepose the baap assumption that an 
MK deserves to earn “a reasonable 
salary” .ahd that he has no other 
outside income whatsoever. It was 
his belief that all MKs should receive 
file same salary. 

He urgid the committee to collect 
comparative material on parlia- 
mentarians salaries from abroad. 

When it came to calculating per 
diem expenses, he said, at t e n dance 
in Knesset sessions should be taken 
into consideration. 

HUel asked the committee to sug- 
gest some appropriate yardstick 
whereby MKs’ salaries should be 
adjusted to keep pace with economic 
changes - whether this be the aver- 
age wage in the economy or some 
other convenient criterion. 

The speaker said pensions and the 
fringe benefits which MKs should 
continue to receive after going on 
pension^ should also be included. 


MUSICOLOGY. - The Council for 
HigherjEducation has approved the 
start oi a joint Hebrew Univeroty- 
Rnhm (Academy of Mmdq course 
leading to a second degree 
(M.S.Ajlus.) in music based on a 
combination of (theoretical) musi- 
cotogy J studies and playing accom- 
plishment. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 




New police inspector-general David Kraus (left) and the outgoing 
inspector-general, Arye Ivtzan (second from left), cut the cake during 
yesterday’s handover ceremony. On Ivtzan's left are former police 
chiefs Haim Tavori and Shaul Rosolio. (Ratemira Israeli). 

Kraus, Suissa assume new positions 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Inspector-General David Kraus 
took over his new duties yesterday, 
replacing Arye Ivtzan as the top 
police man in* the country. Former 
MK Rafi Suissa replaced Mordechai 
Wertheimer as the new Prisons Ser- 
vice commissioner. 

Avraham Adam 58. was named 
comptroller in the Police Ministry, 


replacing Assistant Commander 
Shmuel Eitan. 

The appointment of A dan, a re- 
tired aluf (maj.-gen.) was seen by 
ministry officials as another step in 
putting more “civilians'* in the 
ministry, which has often been staf- 
fed at its upper levels by former 
policemen. 


MD A workers will strike 
if they’re not paid today 


By DVORA BEN SHAUL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

All Magen David Adorn facilities 
will dose at 12:30 p.m. today unless 
the salaries of its 800 workers are in 
their bank accounts by that time. 

The MDA spokesman last night 
told The Jerusalem Post that the 
workers have declared the strike 
because this is the seventh month 
that they have bad to wait for their 
salaries. 

Last week the Health Ministry 
paid MDA IS150 million of its debt, 
but the spokesman said this was just 
enough to insure their 700 ambu- 
lances and keep them running. Now, 


however, there is no money to meet 
the IS300m. monthly payroll. 

The ministry and MDA yesterday 
tried to find a solution to the prob- 
lem. The MDA applied to a number 
of other institutions that owe them 
several milli on shekels, including 
Kupar Holim Clalit. the Histadnii 
health fond, and hospitals and local 
councils. 

In a radio interview last night. 
Prof. Dan Michaeli, director- 
general of the ministry, said he is 
aware of the serious difficulties fac- 
ing the public if MDA workers strike 
but that the ministry simply has no 
money to pay the MDA . 


Out on bail 

THE JERUSALEM Magistrates 
Court yesterday released on 1S1 mil- 
lion bail Margalit Moses, suspected 
of involvement in the February safe- 
deposit boxes robbery at a Jerusalem 
Bank Hapoalim branch in February. 

The -P-year-old grandmother and 
former bank employee had been in 
police custody since March 12 on 
suspicion of helping her two brothers 
and four other persons to break into 
the bank. The police agreed to her 
release on bail on condition that her 
passport be deposited with the police 
and that the court issue an order 
forbidding her from leasing the 
country. 

Road safety scholars 

THE ROAD Sateiy Administration 
yesterday gave out 40 scholarships to 
students who work as road- safety 
inspectors with the police. 

Each scholarship covered half the 
annual tuition of each student. 

Hebrew in Egypt 

ABOUT i.QOO Egyptian students 
are studying Hebrew and Jewish 
studies in three Cairo universities 
this year. Prof. Gavriel Warburg 
said yesterday. 

Talking to 1 tint's correspondent in 
the Egyptian capital. Warburg, head 
of the Israeli Academic Centre in 
Cairo, said Cairo University. Ein 
Shams University and Ai-Azhar 
University each have a Jewish stu- 
dies department which gives four- 
year B.A. courses, as well as courses 
towards second and third degrees. 

Desalting Sdom 

A DESALINATION plant is to be 
set up in Sdom to assure drinking 
water for the hotels in the area, the 
director of the Ganei Moriah Hotel 
said yesterday. 

Speaking to reporters in adv ance 
of the reopening of the hotel, which 
was partially destroyed by fire last 
year. Uri Unger said that water is 
currently trucked to the hotels from 
Arad. Unger did not say when the 
desalination plant would be set up. 
Exhibition of survivors 
AN EXHIBITION depicting the 
lives of the death-camp survivors 
from liberation until their rehabilita- 
tion. will open this month at the Beth 
Hatefothsoth Museum of the Jewish 
Diaspora in Tel Aviv. 

Visitors will see photographs and 
film clips showing the liberation of 
the camps, post- Holocaust anti- 
Semitism. life in the DP camps, life 


'in the British internment camps ;n 
Cyprus, and the survivors' rehabili'.a- 
rion and immigration to Israel after 
May 1948. 

Israeli Democrat 

FOR THE FIRST Time m its 10- 
year history. Democrats Abroad, 
the overseas affiliate of the L T .S. 
Democratic Party National Commit- 
tee. elected an Israeli resident as orte 
of its executive officers. 

At its recent meeting held in Brus- 
sels, the Democratic Party Commit- 
tee Abroad iDPCAj. elected Dan 
Weber of Ram3t Aviv as its treasur- 
er for the ne.vt nw years. Weber ?s a 
U.S. citizen residing in Israel since 
1978. 

Part for Israel. 

CAMER.I theatre company actress 
Oma Porai leaves rodav for a si*:- 
wcek stint in the Albany iN.Y.i 
State Theatre's production of /' Re- 
member Mama, John van Druten's 
story of a family of Norwegian im- 
migrants in San Francisco. 

Porat made her debut in the same 
play at the Camcri in 1^48 - except 
tha’t she played :he w riter-da tighter 
who tells tlie story, and now she's 
playing the mother. 

Student employment 

AN EDUCATION Ministry survey 
has found that b*i per cent of nii 
students have jobs. 20 per cent are 
not in need of -upplementary finan- 
cial support and :he remaining per 
cent are recipients of grants and 
scholarships from public and private 
institutions and from industry. 

Education Minister Yitzhak 
Navon said yesterday that there has 
been an increase in the number of 
srudenis applying for loans for tui- 
tion and other assistance, but tha: n= 
does not know of any case where a 
student dropped out of university 
because of inability to pay tuition. 

Post mortem refused 

THE HAIFA Magistrates Court 
yesterday rejected a police request 
to allow a post-mortem examination 
to be performed t>n a partially para- 
lyzed woman w ho was found dead in 
her bathtub on Friday. 

Police said they found Paulina 
Kahane. 66. fully clothed and v.ith 
bruises on her head. Tne police said 
the examination was necessary to 
determine the cause of death. The 
woman's sons opposed a post mor- 
tem. saying there were no signs of 
violence on the body. The judge 
accepted the sons' argument. 


‘Walk over hell’ to end Israel Festival Israeli forged $ in Paris, is jailed here 

By HAIM SHAPIRO ley (Valley of Hell) 75 metres below. TEL AVIV (Itim). - Israel police tipped off by the police in Israel. 

Tmittklem Post Renorter Petit has already walked wires helped uncover a counterfeiting ring Davidi, who escaped the Fre 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A breathtaking "walk over bell” is 
to climax this summer’s Israel Festiv- 
al. 

The stunt; which is to take place 
after the festival’s closing concert on 
June 8, will feature aeriaiist Phillipe 
Petit walking a wire strung between 
Jerusalem’s Spanish Colony Res- 
taurant on Hebron Road and Mount 
Zion, crossing over the HGnnom Val- 

Israeli to advise 
Ireland on moshavim 

KFAR BILU. - A moshavnik from 
this settlement near Rehovot will 
soon go to the Republic of Ireland to 
check whether moshavim can be 
established there. 

Ra’anan Shark, a well-known fi- 
gure in the Moshav Movement and 
in the Histad rut's Agricultural Cen- 
tre, has already received his air tick- 
et from Ireland. 

Sharir is going at the invitation of 
Irish trade unions, whose repre- 
sentatives were recently on a visit in 
Israel as guests of the Histadrut 


GRANTS. - Stipends totalling IS6.2 
million were awarded to 213 stu- 
dents at 79 religious schools through- 
out the country by the Ben Meir 
scholarship fund in a ceremony at 
Heichal Shlomo yesterday. Chief 
Rabbi Avraham Shapiro spoke at 
the ceremony. 


ley (Valley of Hell) 75 metres below. 

Petit has already walked wires 
spanning the towers of Notre Dame 
in Paris and the twin World Trade 
Centre towers in New York. 

The stunt is to be covered live by 
America’s ABC television. 

He is to perform after the dosing 
conceit in the nearby Sultan’s Pool, 
at which the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra is to perform together 
with Dizzy Gillespie under the baton 
of composer Lalo Schiffrin . The con- 
cert, which is to begin at 9:30 p.m. , is 
expected to finish at about 11, when 
fire one-hour "walk over hell" is to 
take place. 


TEL AVTV (Itim). - Israel police 
helped uncover a counterfeiting ring 
in Paris by bugging the phone of at 
least one ring member in Israel. 

Alyusha Davidi, 48, of Neianya, 
who returned to Israel from Europe 
in September 1983, was sentenced 
yesterday to three years in prison 
and three years suspended for con- 
spiracy to counterfeit. 

He and the other ring members 
planned the plot in Israel. They 
invested 54,000 each in printing 
equipment which they bought in 
Europe, and began forging dollars in 
Paris in 19S3. They were caught by 
the French police, which had been 


Davidi, who escaped the French 
police raid but left his passport be- 
hind. returned to Israel on a tempor- 
ary passport, and was immediately 
arrested'. He JeniedlnV.olvement in 
the cotmterfeifing plot. |y ; , 

SEDER SERVICES - Tel Aviv’s 
municipal welfare department is to 
hold six Pessab sedarim for elderly 
residents and others who wish to 
attend. The services will be in the Tel 
Aviv Great Synagogue and in va- 
rious old age-centres in the munici- 
pality. The cost is IS 1 ,600 for singles 
and IS2,400 for couples. 


K^herior P^ver (P^slatao ibr no^u^of “Kteot- ; ■ - 


bomba 



a Mipcrh new restaurant with Swiss Chef 
Roland Sieher. serving the best non-koshcr cuisine around. 
A la caric dinner. Table d'hote lunch. 

The Pantry 

a pleasant new rendezvous for light refreshments. 
Inexpensive, quality snacks in a charming setting. 
Morning, afternoon and evening. 

American Gxony Hotel 

Nablus Road. Jerusalem. I cl: 02-28242 1 


Degam Youth Assistance Association (Amuta) 
To our dear friend 

Gershon Levi 


(myomretsivmgtbcintenntkaial Volunteer Award 
fbryour volunteer work amongst the community of developing 
\ countries, and for your contribution to the education and 
development of needy youth fo Israel 

Mnssa Fried 
Association President 


' mkumAO* 
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Tourists 

and Foreign Residents 
Discover the Right Combination. 

Find out what high interest, confidentiality and 
total exemption from Israel income tax in 
Ranh Hapoalim s Free Foreign Currency Accounts 
can do for your funds. ✓ 

Bank Hapoalim 

► Bank Hapoalim:. Atrr 

Head Office: 50 Rothschild Blvd., S 104 Havarkon Street 

65 124 Tel Aviv. Israel. Tel: 03-673333 f P.O.B. 3525 Tel Aviv610J4 


Foreign Currency. Centers: 

Tel Aviv: 104 Hayarkon St., 63903. Tel: 03-24331 1 . 244357. 
Jerusalem: 26 King George St., 94261 . Tel: 02-222249. 
Neianya: 1 1 Kikar Ha’atzmaut, 42271 . Tel: 053-3 9741 . 


jT 1 would like in learn more about 
f Bank Hapoalim’!. Free Foreign 
Currency Accounts. Please send me 
Jr your brochure and bank -by- moil forms. 


New York • Los Angeles* San Francisco • Chicago • Philadelphia ,/ 
sion * Miami ■ Toronto » Montreal • London » Manchester Jr 


Boston • Miami ■ Toronto • Montreal • London * Mai 
Paris *Zurich • Luxembourg • Buenos Aires • Sfio Paulo 
Rio da Janeiro • Caracas • Mexico City * Montevideo 
Punts del Es£e * Santiago • Panama City • Cayman Islands 
And 340 branches ofthe group in Israel 


Home Address: 

^ Israel Address: 

✓ Tel: 1 I: 


I am in Israel until (date ) 
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Strike threat by doctors mKhartouin 


KHARTOUM (AP). - Khartoum's 
doctors, on strike is an effort to 
unseat President J a’ afar Numeiri. 
said yesterday they are negotiating 
with other professional unions to 
organize a general strike in Sudan. 

“The disturbances and riots which 
took place 'recently were a natural 
result of the present political and 
economic regime,” a senior member 
of the Khartoum Doctors Union 


executive committee told the 
Associated Press. 

“Our strike is a notice, a symbol, 
to show that we reject the present 
situation. 71 

A widespread strike, especially if 
it began during Numeiri’s current 
trip to the U.S., could spell trouble 
for his economically strapped gov- 
ernment. But the early response to 
the doctors' call was lukewarm. 


Egypt building opera with Japanese support 


CAIRO (AP). - President Mubarak 
laid the foundation stone for a new 
Cairo Opera House, signalling the 
official start of work on rhe 
Japanese-funded project, the state- 
run Middle East News Agency said. 

The project is funded by a $26 


million grant from the Japanese gov- 
ernment. It is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1988. 

The new structure mil replace 
Cairo's famous old opera bouse, 
which was built in 1869 and des- 
troyed by a fire in 1971. 


“We agree in principle that the 
Sudanese people need more rights 
and more freedom, but no decision 
10 join the strike has been taken 
yet," said a j spokesman for the 
Lawyers Union. 

The other major professional 
group, the engineers, also were said 
not to have decided whether to go 
along. 

Numeiri is to meet President 
Reagan this morning and other 
American officials later to discuss his 
problems, principally steps he can 
take to bring order back to Sudan's 
economy. 

The Americans are withholding 
about $80 milli on in aid pending 
reforms to eliminate what Washing- 
ton considers economic mismanage- 
ment in Africa’s largest country. 


HOLIDAY AND 
HEALTH CURE 


This summer, we are offering the 
most comprehensive range of 
naturopathic treatment. The 
Tyringham Clinic in England, 
with over 30 acres of garden, 
accepts patients suffering from a 
variety of complaints; treatment 
is both personalized and diverse. 
An initial consultation is carried 
out, afterwhich a personal 
course of treatment is 
prescribed, designed to improve 
both immediate and long-term 
help. The minimum stay is one 
week and we have added three 
days in London for a fantastic 
health and holiday package. 
Group date — Aug. 28-SepL 7. 
Price is $875, which includes, 
airfare, all transfers, three nights' 
in London hotel, one week in 
Tyringham, full-board. Individual 
ateo -available- Pool f orget .ou r 
kw price to NY round hip, just 
S550. ZJONTOURS, 23 HILLEL 
SL (next to Shamai St Pott 
Office) Tel. 02-233326/7/8. 
Open every day from 8.30 am. to 
6.30 p.m.; Wed. and Fri.tilll p.m. 




Mark Feldman, 
Your travel professional 


EXCHANGE YOUR 
AFffiOMANAT 



The capital's No. 1 toy shop is 
bracing itself for the post Seder 
night rush. They've stocked up 
with a fantastic supply of games 
and toys, (electrical and 
educational), skates, dolls, 
bikes, footballs, Lego, jig saws, 
sewing and craft kits, stuffed 
animals, rag dolls, fabulous 
masks and fancy dress 
costumes, magicians’ sets and 
much more. All at 
HATZA’ATZUA, 6 DU NUWAS 
ST. (next to The Book Stop) 
comer 38 Jaffa Rd. Sun. -Thurs. 
8-1, 4-7, Tuesday 8-1. Friday 
8.30-2 p.m. 


ISRAELI ART FROM 
AGAMTOZARROT 


With perhaps the capital’s finest 
.selection of prints- fithos, etchings! 
watercolours and oils, Alec's Fine 
Art at the King Solomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop tor resident 
and tourist alike. They've works 
by Caste!, Ticho, Bergner, Fima, 
Tumarton, Gutman, Steimatzky,- 
Kadishman. Lipshltz and more. 
They've sculpture and some 
exclusive Judaica. Open Sunday 
thru' Thursday 10 a.m.-1 1 p.m., 
Friday til 2 p.m., Saturday from 7 
p.m. Browse freely at leisure. 
Credit cards accepted. ALEC'S 
FINE ART, KING SOLOMON 
SHERATON HOTEL 


EAT AND ENJOY 


From the on-the- house welcome 
vodka to the final lemon tea and 
strudel, everything at GOLDA'S, 
Jerusalem's newest and finest 
Jewish restaurant is great The 
harmonious decor, the attentive 
service, the East European 
Jewish cooking. At GOLDA’S 
you'll eat to your heart’s content 
— all those traditional dishes 
that your mother and 
grandmother made. GOLDA al 
the MORIAH JERUSALEM 
HOTEL 39 Keren Hayesod St 
Open every evening except 
Friday 6-30 P- m - W 10- For 
reservations 02-232232. Kosher 
of course. Open during Pessah. 
Eat and enjoy! 




WE WON’T IQST 
SELL TO YOU... 


We’ll help you plan your home or 
office heating, cooling or 
ventilation requirements. Be 
confident in the company you 
choose to do the job. N. Mayer 
won’t just sell you the product, 
they make certain the product 
suits your specific needs 
perfectly. Your money is spent 
wisely on first-rate ‘ know-how. 
gained from 37 years of 
professional experience in 
Israel. For free estimates (with 
no obligation) on sales, 
installation, maintenance and all 
lands of electrical work, call N. 
Mayer at 02-223303 or 226519, 
or come by at 10 Ben Sira SL 
from 7.30-1 and 4-6, Tuesdays 
and Fridays until 1. We speak 
your language. 



Benjie wishes all her customers 
and friends a happy and kosher 
Pfessah. To complete the 
preparations she's just received 
a limited shipment of all sizes, 
one-of-a-kind dresses, skirts, 
blouses and shirts, suits and 
scarves from leading houses in 
France, England and the USA. 
BENJIE, the complete boutique 
always has something 
exclusively for you at an 
affordable price, and she'll give 
you a 20% discount for cash. 
BENJIE, such convenient hours 
— 9 in tiie morning til 9 at night 
See you this week (dosed during 
Pessah) or after April 14. Hag 
Sameach! 




City Tower next to 
Hamashbir, 




Suite 708. Tel. 02-247053. 


SHLOMO 
PERLMAN 
The reliable 
expert 



Here it is — the centre fo r part s, 
sales and service for ELECTRIC 
SHAVERS, ELECTRIC HAIR 
CLIPPERS. FOOD 
PROCESSORS, ELECTRIC 
KETTLES, VACUUM 
CLEANERS etc. All makes — 
Braun, Norelco. Philips, 
Remington, Kenwood, Moulinex. 
Hamilton Beach, Sunbeam. 
Oster, Russel Hobbs, Hoover, 
Electrolux, General Electric, and 
others. We tell it straight — 
experience counts. SHLOMO 
PERLMAN, REHOV STRAUS 8 
— comer Haneveim. 9-1, 4-7. 
Tel. 02-248440. 







Ten in funeral procession 
shot by South African police 


JOHANNESBURG (AP). - Police 
filed tear-gas and bnd-sbot yester- 
day afternoon into crowds of blacks 
parad ing from a funeral for people 
killed in recent unrest near the in- 
dustrial city of Port Elizabeth, 
wounding at least 10 marchers, wit- 
nesses said. 

Police at National Headquarters 
in Pretoria were unable to confirm 
the incident, which was viewed by 
several black news reporters artend- 
ing the funerals in the 2 wide black 
township north of the Indian Ocean 
port city. 

The reporters and other witnesses 
said a crowd of undetermined size 
was singing freedom songs as it 
approached the Kwazekele bus ter- 
minal near the highway into 'Port 
Elizabeth when police in armoured- 
personnel carriers opened fire. 

“There were some incidents of 
stone-throwing by the crowd... one 
youngster picked up a tear-gas canis- 
ter and threw it back at police.'* said 
a witness. 

The seriousness of the injuries of 
the wounded was not known. Hos- 


pitals in the area reported treating 
no one, but black casualties in South 
Africa's riots shun hospitals for fear 
of being nabbed by police. Bird-shot 
is a lightly packed shotgun shell: ' 

Four people, including a 9-year- 
old boy, were buried in the Zwide 
funeral. 

Inland by 10 kilometres, two riot 
victims were buried outside the auto- 
manufactaring town of Uitenbage 
under a massive presence of the 
police and army, but without inci- 
dent, according to police and witnes- 
ses. 

Police have called in military help 
several times when they expected 
major disturbances following a 
nationwide outburst of anti- 
apartheid rioting in black communi- 
ties eight months ago. More than 250 
people have been killed, by unoffi- 
cial count. 

Funerals of riot victims, attended 
by thousands of emotional mour- 
ners, often spark more violence. But 
a spokesman at National Headquar- 
ters said before the Zwide shootings 
that ceremonies yesterday were 
“surprisingly quiet." 


Three abducted Chileans 
found with throats slashed 


ITS PLANTING TIME 


In spring everyone’s fancy turns 
to flowers, and the lucky ones 
make for G1NAT TAMAR, the 
capital’s super nursery. Avner 
and Gabi have a fabulous 
selection of first class plants, 
shrubs, trees, climbers, bushes, 
etc. In addition they’ll design and 
plant gardens and instai and 
maintain irrigation systems large 
and small. If you want a colourful 
balcony or garden this year give 
them a visit They've house 
plants and free advice. GINAT 
TAMAR. 17 BEITAR, TALPlOT 
(bus 7). Open Sun -Thurs 7a.m. 
til 6 p.m. Fridays til 2. Open 
during Pessah. Tei. 719972. 


CHAD PAZ HAS 
ALL TOUR PESSAH 
CUTLERY NEEDS 1 


CHAD PAZ- Sharp and Bright ~ 
that’s the work of Jerusalem's 
one-stop knife store. If it cuts 
they’ve got it. Shears, secateurs, 
scissors, saws, scalpels, Swiss 
army knives, mincers, 
implements for the mohel and 
shohet to name but a few. They 
sell them, they sharpen them, 
mend them, restyle them, and 
there’s a gift for every customer. 
Ask for, Chaim. CHAD PAZ, 125 
JAFFA RD, by Mahane Yehuda 
market 02-221967. 9-1, 3-7. 


GIFTS GALORE 
AND MORE AT 

J JI 1 JJID I 

SHOPPING 2 0 0 0 Jl'SlUl 1 

|L_ cmpts _Jf “ - 

With Pessah and Easter 
almost here, spring is in 
the air and those in the know 
are making for the greatest pop- 
shop anywhere - SHOPPING 
2000... The gift shop that leaves 
something in your pocket. 
They've over 1000 different 
posters, framed pictures, 
greeting cards, decorative 
candles, mugs, heart pillows with 
love messages written while-u- 
wait, - and gifts too numerous to 
mention. STOP & SHOP NOW at 
SHOPPING 2000.. 63 JAFFA 
RD. Open 9-1, 4-7. Friday 9-2. 
OK! 


WELCOME TO 
THE GARDEN 


So convenient - right in the cen- 
tre of the hotel area -so relaxing 
in a lush green garden, and such 
tasty foods. What more could 
you want. Its THE GARDEN BAR 
- RESTAURANT - open every 
day from 8 a.m. to midnight and 
Saturdays as well for traditional 
cholent. They've Israeli break- 
fast, lunch and dinner ahd their 
speciality - a genuine South 
American charcoal grill with juicy 
beef steaks, lamb -chops, veal 
breasts and hamburgers. Wines, 
liquors, natural juices, etc. Enjoy 
Jerusalem's lovliest GARDEN - 
the restful atmosphere, the de- 
lightful food. 28 King David SL, 
almost opposite the King David 
Hotel. Kosher, open during Pes- 
sah. Tel. 221786. 



DONUT DUCK 


18 (HAI) flavours. Buy TEN get TWO FREE. 
Kosher - under Rabbinate supervision. 
MORDECHAJ BEN HILLEL 3 
twixt King George and Ben Yehuda 


SANTIAGO (Reuter). -The bodies 
of three people abducted last Thurs- 
day and Friday have been found with 
their throats cut in a ditch on the 
outskirts of Santiago, the govern- 
ment said. 

An official communique named 
the men as Manuel Guerrero, 36, 
leader of a teachers union opposed 
to the military government; Jose 
Parada, 39. a member of a church 
human-rights organization, and San- 
tiago Nattino, 64, a draughtsman. 

Guerrero, regional president of 
the Professional Association of 
Teachers ( Agech), and Parada were 
abducted on Friday morning by 
armed civilians as they talked out- 
side Guerrero's school. 

The government statement did 
not say when Nattino was abducted, 
but relatives said he disappeared on 
Thursday afternoon from a street in 
a smart Santiago suburb. 


That evening the offices of Agech 
where Nattino used to rent a room, 
were raided by civilians who took 
away four union officials. The four 
turned up Saturday saying they had 
been blindfolded, beaten and ques- 
tioned by their captors. 

Farmworkers who found the 
bodies near Santiago's international 
airport said they showed signs of 
having been badly beaten and their 
throats were slashed. 

The archbishop of Santiago, Juan 
Francisco Fresno, issued a plea for 
an end to violence after a week in 
which five other people died violent- 
ly- 

Agech national president Jorge 
Pavez called for a protest strike by 
teachers and students from tomor- 
row and said the government was 
responsible for the deaths of die 
three men because it had been un- 
able to protect them. 


Salvador rebels mine roads 
to obstruct election farce’ 


SAN SALVADOR (Reuter). - 
Salvadorans began voting yesterday 
in National Assembly and D|unicipal 
elections with little hope that it will 
change their lives, dominated by five 
years of civil war. 

.. They headed .for. palling Jbooths. 
under threat of attack by left-wing 
guerrillas, who have called the elecr 
tions a farce that will not resolve 
social, political or economic Injus- 
tices. 

Rebels say they have mined El 
Salvador’s roads to prevent troops of 
the U.S.-supported government 
protecting voting booths. 

Following lacklustre campaigns by 
the nine parties fielding candidates, 
diplomats and political observers 


forecast a low turnout in voting for 
the assembly and 262 mayors. 

President Jose Napoleon Duarte 
hopes his Christiaa Democrat Par- 
ty, holding 24 National Assembly 
seats, can wrest control from right- 
wing parties, which hold 36 of the 60 
seats. 

Duarte wants a majority to imple- 
ment a wide range of reforms but 
many diplomats, church leaders and 
government sources expect control 
to be maintained by a coalition of the 
two largest right-wing parties, the 
National Conciliation and the 
Nationalist Republican Alliance 
(Arena). 

Unlike. previous elections, voting 
yesterday was not obligatory. 


China calls 
for ‘warn* ties 
with India 


PEKING (Renter). - Premier Zhao 
Ziyang yeaetday cafledon New De- 
lhi to work with 'China to restore 
Sino-Indian relations to the warm 
friendship of the 1950s. 

The two Asian giants, wljdfought 
a bitter border war in 1962, ex- 
changed greetings on the eve of the 
35th anniversary of the establish- 
ment, of diplomatic relations on 
April!, 1950. 

In a message to Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi, Zhao said he is confi- 
dent outstanding, issues “between 
them can be reserved. 

'The Chinese government and 
people attach great importance to 
friendly relations and cooperation 


with India and would like to work 
together with ybur country towards 
restoring Sinolndian relations to 
the level comparable to. that of the 
1950s, Zhao said. 

“I am deeply convinced that in the 
days to come, Smo-focfian relations 
in the political, economic, cultural 
and scientific and technological 
fields win grow continuously, and 
tile outstanding issues between our 
two countries are .sure to be re- 
solved,” said Zhao. 


Danish strike 
may continue 
despite ban 


COPENHAGEN (Reuter). - Dan- 
ish union militants have threatened . 
continued disruption despite a para- 
\i ame ntary order ending at midnight 
last night a one-week strike by 
300,000 private-sector workers 
which has paralysed the economy. 

Faced with ue prospect of heavy 
fines, unions say they will obey the 
order from parliament. 

But militants have threatened un- 
official strikes in protest against the 
imposed settlement, rushed through 
parliament to stop some public- 
sector employees striking for higher 
wages. * 

Many postmen, rubbish collec- 
tors, fuel tanker driven, customs 
officials and computer programmers 
’said they will not be at work today;. . 

Copenhagen airport was closing 
for three hours yesterday dne to a 
wildcat strike by security staff. 


Kennedy hints at 
try for presidency 


BOSTON (Reuter). - Sen. Edward 
Kennedy, the only surviving brother 
in the politically powerful Kennedy 
family, hinted in an interview pub- 
lished yesterday that- tie' might nm 

Kenedy, a Ma^acfiu^ttsl>em6^ 
crat, told The Boston Globe. that he 
would still like to be president but he 
thought the public is too fed up with 
presidential politics for now .for him 
to talk aboat the next campaign. 

Kennedy was defeated in 1980 
when he can agaiist president Carter 
for the Democratic Party’s presiden- 
tial nomination. Henrfasedtoiunih 
1984. • ' 


Hungary sticks to course of economic reform 


BUDAPEST (Reuter). - Hungary 
will pursue its policy of economic 
reform, the most far-reaching in the 
Soviet bloc: that is the message to 
emerge from last week's congress of 
the ruling Communisi Party. 

Both veteran party leader Janos 
Kadar, 72, re-elected at the end of 
the four-day congress, and the final 
resolution which becomes the main 
policy statement for die next five 
years, stressed policy continuity. 

“This main political 'line in Hun- 
gary is going to last for a tong time to 
come,” Kadar said in his closing 
speech last Thursday, a typically 
relaxed and informal performance 
spiced with jokes, anecdotes and 
literary quotations. 

Hungarian Premier Gyorgy Lazar 
arrived in Moscow yesterday for a 
visit that follows recent Soviet praise 
for his country's economic reforms. 

The reforms, introduced since 
1968, encourage private initiative 
and company autonomy instead of 


rigid state control. 

The leadership has also met con- 
cern about problems arising from the 
past few years of economic austerity, 
as Hungary squeezed imports and 
pushed exports to meet payments on 
its S9 billion foreign debt. 

Falling living standards and a 
growing divide between rich and 
poor were the main problems raised 
in a congress, which was frank by 
Soviet-bloc standards. 

The leadership, working on the 
five-year plan for 1986-1990, fore- 
casts a moderate revival of growth 
through greater efficiency and use of 
new technology. Some western di- 
plomats are sceptical about this. 

This growth will allow “a tangible 
rise in living standards,” the resolu- 
tion says. But more money for wages 
and social benefits could come only 
by creating more national wealth- in 
other words, more work, of better 
quality, must come first, Kadar 
stressed. 


A reform of social security will 
identify the really needy among toe 
2.3 million pensioners (one fifth of 
the population^ . 

Paces must reflect costs, with sub- 
sidies removed where possible, 
although tiie socially weak should be 
protected. 

Hungary continues to. guarantee 
full employment - although the 
state's right to use labour rationally, 
to move and retrain peopSe, and to 
close unprofitable plants is also 
stressed. • 

The resolution gives strong back- 
ing to the private sector in fanning, 
where household plots have helped 
make Hungarian agriculture one of 
the most productive in Europe. 



Man. Utd. give 
tide warning 


UVERPOQL(AP).-Asecondhalf 
goal by Frank Stapleton gav^Man- ^ 
Chester United a 1-0. victory over 
English soccer league champions 
Liverpool and revived his side's 
hopes of winning this year's title. 

Stapleton's 73rd minote header 
enabled his ream to move within one 
point of second placed Tottenham 
Hotspur in the standings - bur still 
four points behind leaders Everton 
who have two games in hand over 
The Manchester side. 


Liverpool's lecond InCCBlstTf k*gHC defeat At 
Inne Ate cbanyioM 12 potata addft of Its 

McCTcrride rival and lb dMattoofretrinfatatt 
tUe now look riba. 


Just as Liverpool began to in- ^ 
crease the pressure on the Manches- 
ter defence, Stapleton broke the 
deadlock with a clinically simple - 


Nonnan Whiteside, a striker con- 
verted into a midfield player, aimed 
a left wing, centre towards the tall 
Irishman, who beat two Liverpool 
defenders to the ball and planted a 
firm header past goalkeeper Bruce 
Grobbelaar from seven metres out. 

• The two teams meet again on 
April 13 in the semi-final of the F. A. 
Cup. 


It’s McEnroe 


••• 


MILAN (AP). - Top-seeded John 
McEnroe of the U.S. trounced 
Sweden’s Anders Jarryd 6-4, 6-1 
yesterday to win the final of the 
£380,000 Milan Tennis Grand Prix. 

The 26-year-old New .Yorker 
made, short work of the second- 0 
seeded player in the tournament in 
66 minutes and pocketed a first prize 
of $60,000. 


Connors, LendL.. 


FORT MYERS, Florida (AP). - 
Top-seeded Jimmy Connors strug- 
gled while second-seeded Ivan Lendl 
coasted, but both captured their 
semi-final matches on Saturday in 
the $325^000' Paine Webber Classic 
Tennis Tournament. 1 
- Connors, last year’s champion of 
this^ grand prix event, lost toe first set 
and fen behind 2-0 in the second 
before storming bade for a 3-6, 6-3, 

6-4 victory over no. 3 seed Andres . 
Gomez of Ecuador. ^ 

' : Lendl easily defeated unseeded r* 
Sammy Giammalva of Houston 6-2 , 
6 - 1 .' 


alas,Glickstein 


Post Spoils Reporter 
VTV. A Isr aeli tennis cham- 
'Jf Sfifonxf TSSstcin was defe- 
J-^fe^^erdAy in ^tiie second qual- 
ifying round of the $32S ,000 Monte 
Chrio Open - going out 7-6, 6-3 to 
American Duncan Lawson. 

Glickstem started his challenge in 
this first tournament of the Euro- 
pean outdoor season with a 7-5, 7-5 
victory over Frenchman Thiery 
Pham. ... 4 

At the same event two years ago - 1 
when Glickstem was ranked 40th in 
the world - he beat toe game’s 
number one player Ivan Lendl, of 
Czechoslovakia, in the opening 
round. 

Since then, the Israeli player has 
fallen on hard times and hit week he 
dropped to below 100 in the world ■ 
standings. 

Israeli No.: 2 Shahar Peritis is a 
direct entry in the main draw of toe 
tournament which starts today. 


SCOREBOARD 


CRICKET - Wwt lodes bowled oat for 387 In , 
fbcfr One inning*, took four New Zealand yf: 
wickets for 166 ranfi to tamOe lint criduf test > 

hi TrWdad evenly b abrocert at the end t€ the 
aet oad day yeatenlay. 

BASKETBALL - Georgetown and VHtanova 
CP h wMw adv an ced to the U JS. GoBegfate 
BadarihaB Chaim^MnUp gone bright after 
Hiytcllie awiHfal victories over SL John's 
and Memphis St a te v e stadaw. 

NHL Detroit Red WtagB9, Toronto Maple 
LeaCs3;QnebecNordqae33,St.l^risBliies]; 
Washington Capitals 4, New York Islanders 3. 


F World Convention to Mark the 40th Anniversary^ 
1 of the Defeat of Nazi Germany and its Satellites I 
May 5*9, 1985 . T 
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Ministry of Construction and Housing 
Contractors Registrar 


Classification of 
Registered Contractors 


In accordance with paragraph 6 of the Regulations on 
Registration of Contracts for Civil Engineering Works 
(Classification of Registered Contractors), 5744-1984, the 
classifications in each group have been updated. 


Following is the list of group classifications updated according to 
the cost of living index published on March 15, 7985. 


Group 

Cl— Ifiiiation 

Group A 
RfndDian) 

Group B 

tSfrnftScM) 

Group C 

IS (me Hon) 

BaUding 

(branch 

|HHHI 

80 


200 

12S0 


180 

280 

400 

2500 

L 1 

320 

560 

800 

5000 

■BUI 

too 

1120 

1600 

10,000 


Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 


Classification scope changes every three months. The next 
change will be in July, 1985. 

Contractors may carry out civil engineering works only within the 
authorities classification framework. Contractors have been 
notified of their authorised classification ,in accordance with 
regulations. 

Arye Bar-On 

Registrar of C on tr ac t or s 


Purchasers of Flats 

Do your purchasing only from contractors whose classification 
suits the building work in which he is engaged. 
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WmMCmb wibHiw 
Bndqmirtms . 


Festive 





•T 
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- . «■. 

To be held in the presence of President Chazm Herzog and Prime 
Minister Shimon Feres and with the participation of 


I 


i representatives of venous governnaent s, guests of honour asd I 
| thousands of participants from 40 countries. Light «««! Sound I 
i Multi-Screen Presentation: "Holomnet — a » 


♦ 


Multi-Screen Presentation: "Holocaust; Battle and 
Henascence." The event wffl take place at the Gan 

i National Stadium on Wednesday, May 8, 198S at 8 p™ 

I * Gigantic hedtdraps; - ’ * Psr^utingdiifai* 

j : iStoSsr 

, - BrtdwtathaWertBmDesttt' - * TDPOt&estuf - ••■■■■ 

I - Moscow -Paris- Warsaw -Berlin- * Dance troop* - - 

. * Giant choirs* Narrators * Artists * Outriders* Fireworks* 
f ★ Hundreds of performers ' 

( Design and staging: Zvi Gera 

Music Director: Yitzhak Grariianl - 

♦ Historical Adviser Prof. Yehuda WaDadh 

Ticket s a l e s have hey nut Maindistrihutors 
| Rococo, 93 Beh.Diasngof£ Tel Aviv, Tol. 03-248824, 03-223663 . 
f and at all other ticket agencies.' - 

| * 50% reduction ontickets for stndentsarid ■soldiers. ' 

J * Special j^uctjoaforwork romuriti^ and public 
I .. organizations .... ‘ -.r' ■ ■ r 

* * Conireirtib»Sfi43StazfeLJ£Cp^ 

* TeUJ3-65361B,03^5MW(J4lfoas).. . ; i ; 

* Transport toevaittassuretoXctoisportaiTaiigeiumits will be 

. puhlishedseparately. - - - 


I - . pubiishfiaseparately. “ ' 
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Hard Sell 




Michael BaruJas 
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- By STEVEN V. ROBERTS . 

• .>. , . Washington 

■^RESDHNT REAGAN and his allies won another 
victory last week when the House of Represent- 
atives followedtbe Senate and voted to add 21 
.. . newMX missiles to the nation's strategic ar- 
senal. Bat tee White House barely had time to celebrate 
the endrf a yearlong strnggieTwfQre storm warning 
were flying over Capitol Bin, with, a clear message for 
tee WhfteHouse: Trouble is coming not only tor the rest 
of the MX program, but for tee Administr atio n’s entire 
Itodgerstrategy of increasing tee Pentagon’s share of the 
pie while cutting .back in domestic programs. “The 
White House knows better than anybody that this is about 
as far as wecangp,“sRMRepresentetive Norman D. 
Dicks, a Warrington Democrat who has long supported 
the HOC program., "it's just political reality.’’ , 

The reality isfhatmembers of Congress, and their 
constituents,, are less stifling than they once were to go 
ahmg with tee mflitary spending increases that Mr. Rea- 
gan wants. The President got a taste of the sentiment at 
St. J^tto’s Uriiversity in Queens an Thursday, when the 
stridents^he : was addressing indicated that cultingde- 
fense was fin? with. them. The White House picked . St. 
John's for aJ’resldeDtial speech because so many of its 
students .are from thesort erf Roman Catholic, blue-collar 
famfltoswhich inl&Qzmdagain last fall abandoned their 


traditional allegiances to the Democratic Party. The stu- 
dents cheered loudly when Mr. Reagan evoked the eter- 
nal optimism and economic progress that keynoted his 
campaigns. But they were far less enthusiastic when be 
defended his propos a ls to trim student aid. 

- Congressional Democrats believe that President 
Reagan's budget has given than a promising political 
opening. Earlier in the session, they pushed through a 
program to help credit-hungry termers, forcing Mr. Rea- 
gan to cast a veto that could hurt Republicans in agricul- 
tural areas. During the MX debate. Representative Jim 
Wright of Texas, the majority leader, stressed teat tee 
$LS trillion earmarked for the 21 missiles could be better 
.used on education. This week, despite the threat of an- 
other veto, both chambers will consider extending a 
benefit program for the unemployed. Representative Vic 
Fazio of California explained his party’s strategy this 
way: “There are dear benefits to us in continuing to 
focus on the priorities in the President’s budget.'* 

The week clearly held a bright side for the White 
House. The Government’s main economic forecasting 
gauge showed a moderate increase for February, which 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige said presaged 
“better performances" ahead. And Mr. Reagan demon- 
strated once again that when a President really wants 
something from Coegress, particularly in the area of na- 
tional security, he can usually get it. 

The President plunged into the legislative effort with 
considerahiezest, cementing his reputation as one of tee 


best lobbyists to occupy the Oval Office. As he has been 
before, Mr. Reagan was ready to make a deal with a 
wavering legislator. This time it was Harold Rogers, a 
Kentucky Republican who wanted the Administration to 
show more concern about the tobacco subsidy program. 
He received the assurances he wanted at a White House 
meeting and then voted for the MX. When Mr. Wright 
was asked whether the Administration was buying votes, 
he said, “No, just renting them.” 

The Democrats also showed that they are still intimi- 
dated by this master politician, who has bolstered his 
political gains over the years by branding them “soft on 
defense." Democratic opponents of the MX were sc fear- 
ful of that risk that they called on Senator John Glenn of 
Ohio, former astranuat and combat pilot, to speak for 
them. “He can’t exactly be called a wimp,'- boasted one 
Democratic leader. Indeed, some Democrats admitted 
privately that they were just as glad to lose the MX vote. 
“This is one the Democrats were afraid to win." said 
Senator Lawton Chiles, a Florida Democrat. 

A Limit to Crying Bear 

The Democrats seem less afraid of the future. One 
reason is that Mr. Reagan spent a good deal of political 
capital on the MX. “You can’t keep cashing in the same 
chips," said Representative Tony Coelho of California, 
chairman of the Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee. Nor do they think he can successfully por- 
tray every weapon as crucial to a showdown with Mos- 


cow. As Representative William H. Gray 3d of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the Budget Committee, put it, “There 
are just so many times you can cry wolf — or bear.” 

But most important. Congress is now starting to con- 
centrate on what cutting the budget by $50 billion next 
year will really mean. The exercise is proving painful. 
The argument is the old one of guns versus butter. But it 
is also one of guns versus guns. Four moderate Demo- 
crats who supported the MX in recent Senate votes pro- 
posed limiting deployment to 40 weapons, fewer than half 
of Mr. Reagan’s original request. The main reason, they 
said, was that at a time of budget austerity, tee country 
has to start setting priorities among weapons systems. 

The Administration's difficulties ore not just with 
Democrats. Some leading supporters of extending unem- 
ployment benefits are "Rust Belt" Republicans. And Mr. 
Reagan could have been speaking to Senators of his own 
party, particularly the 22 running in 1386, when he told 
the St. John’s students who advocated defense cuts, 
“Weil, all right, I see you’re divided on that and I can un- 
derstand." As Mr. Reagan was indicating some degree of 
flexibility in face of bipartisan dissent, budget director 
David A. Stockman reported progress in talks with the 
Senate leadership on a compromise budget plan. Repre- 
sentative Trent Lott of Mississippi, the Republican whip, 
summed up the week this way: “The message from Con- 
gress is yes, we’ll go forward this time. But I think we’re 
going to be very cautious and hesitant to go a big step 
after this one.” 
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. TteNnrVofltTlBiea/PndK.Coand 
Bernhard H. Goetz last week. 


The caM of Betnhard H. fcoete grew 
much more complicated last week with & 
. decision by : .i Manhattan grand-jury to in- 
dict Trim lor attempted nmrder. The new 
charges accuse Mr. Goetz of having used 
more violence than necessary to defend 
himself when he shot four men, two of I teem 
hi the boci£ od a subway train in December. 
At a hearing, Mr; Goetz pleaded wot guilty 
andwasaflowedto remain fnseonJ&.OOO 

bail, prosecutors had asked for $ 20 , 006 : 

ft was the seamd t&tiea. grand jury had 
consideredteec&se. Thefirstindicted him 


arm* The new todfotmem includes fair 
rni mts of atternDted munter and feor of as- 


endang ering the lives of ofter sobwaypas- 


U.S. Officer Slain 
In East Germany 

After cooperating in the defeat of Germa- 
ny, the Western powers and the Soviet 
Union coordinated the occupation of the 
land that had been their common enemy. 
Nearly four decades old, the accords that 
regulated each other’s activity in the four 
zones of occupation now result in a kind of 
: legalized spying: Last week, they also re- 
sulted to tragedy and tension. 

As permitted by the accords, Maj. Arthur 
D. Nicholson Jr. was on a reconnaissance 
mission for the United States Army in East 
Germany, tririch was formed from the 
Soviet occupation zone. Through a window, 
he was photographing the inside of a Soviet 
military iwflteng in Ludwigsiust, northwest 
of Berlin, when a warning shot was fired, 
according to Moscow. When be tried to flee, 
the Soviet version said, he was killed by a 
Soviet guard. Major Nicholson’s compan- 
ion. SgL Jessie G. ; Schatz, was unharmed 
but was detained for a few hours. , 

Moscow charged they were spying on an 
off-limits installation. Washington asserted 
that it had been off-Umits only until Feb. 20 
and said the Soviet attack had been carried 
out without wanting and was unjustified. 
But the Administration made it clear it 
would riot allow the -incident to interfere 
. with the arms control talks under way in 
Geneva or with the prospect of a meeting 
between President Reagan and Soviet 
leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev. Washington 
limited 'its . retaliation to the boycott of a 
ceremony nett nxmth celebrating tee forti- 
eth anniversary of the link-up of Soviet and 
American troops at the Elbe River. 

... Soviet militaiyunlts are often seen on the ’ 
.roads of West Gerinaoy, a- country consti- 
tuted by tee former American, British and 
French occupation zones. Yesterday, Sec- 
retary of State George P. Shultz and Soviet 
> Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin met in 
: Washington and agreed there should be 
taflu between American and Soviet mili- 
tary commanders in Europe to head off 
similar incidents in the future. Mr. Shultz 
let it-be known “be was very pleased.” 


tent . .to .use: it. _ The attempted munter 
charges carry a maximum prison term bf 
25 years each, the assanhehsugesa maxi- 
mum oflSyears^acb. V 


1ibei»QseGBtiDrssaidlhefodfcteiem , was . i i 

basedSnewtodd^ f^hina StUmblCS 

describe it Mr. Goetrfladtiffeted to tell the OLUiUUiV-u 


grandjunnsirisveisionuftfee™ ; .i . j ■. 

on the road to 

.. ■ . rtno ffliwlnn fruv ir fi iin *• • •' . -m • - • • 


request to Hnrit the Questioning to certain 
dates arid certain aspects’ of - tee case.* He 
has said teat be acted to sett-defense ate, 
he- was surrounded andwas about to be, 
nibbed- Two of tee men he-ahot did testify 
afiCTrecehringimmunlOr from prosecution. 
One of them, , James, Ramseur, was ar- 
rested eariyiathe week for falsely report- 
ing to the priUce: that be had . been 'kid-, 
named “We never said he was an angel, 

.5 .. .. lfmihotran 


District- Attorney. 


70 Were Killed in the Last Five Weeks of the ‘Iron Fist’ 

Israel’s Troops Are Leaving, but 
The ‘Lebanon Problem’ Persists 


By THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN 


- JERUSALEM 

Y 0SS1 Sarid, a member of the Israeli 
Parliament and a vociferous critic 
of the war In Lebanon, tells of 
watching an Israeli troop convoy go 
by on a road in south Lebanon while on a re- 
cent tour of voluntary reserve duty there. 
Suddenly one of the trucks ‘scree c hed to a halt 
and the driver stalked over to Mr. Sarid. 

"You're holding up the whole convoy,” Mr. 
Sarid told him. 

“Listen Sarid," the driver answered. “I 
disliked you very much. I admit that. But 
now. when I see you here, I want to tell you 
something...'' And he proceeded to kiss Mr. 
Sarid cm both cheeks. 

Reflecting on that encounter, Mr. Sarid 
wrote how pleasant it was to smell again “the 
intoxicating sweetness of national unicy.“No 
one here, Including Mr. Sarid, has any illu- 
sions that an era of national unity has blos- 
somed in Israel, but his encounter with the 
truck driver was indicative of a new consen- 
sus that appears to be taking shape regarding 
Lebanon. As the Israeli army completes its 
withdrawal and Israel returns to its preinva- 
sion strategy of noninvofvement in Lebanese 
domestic politics, focusing entirely on the se- 
curity of the northern border, the divisions in 
Israel over Lebanon appear to be easing. 

The only issue that remains — one that is 
now being hotly debated to security circles — 
concerns how much force the army should 
use in protecting the northern border from 
guerrilla attacks. But although Israel would 
tike to return to its old strategy of dealing 
with Lebanon a£ a simple security problem 
for the north, Lebanon has undmgone so 
many changes as a result of the Israeli inva- 
sion teat this limited approach may no longer 
be workable. 

Key Likud ministers who voted against the 
original withdrawal plan are now backing 
Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin's efforts to 
accelerate the withdrawal and get the Israeli 
army out by the end of May — once a new se- 
curity fence has been built along the northern 
border, the heavy equipment moved out and 
a local pro-Israeli militia assembled among 
the villagers living immediately north of the 
international frontier. 

While the immediate debate over Lebanon 
policy seems to be subsiding, the historical 
debate over “Who lost Lebanon?” is just 
beginning. Former Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon went onto tee offensive last week in 
an address before a group of lawyers in 
Haifa. Be declared teat Israel would have 
been able to withdraw from Lebanon earlier 
and under better conditions if he had not been 
stopped by antiwar critics from “achieving 
our war aims.’’ The next day Ort Orr, the 
commander of the northern front, told some 
residents of northern Israel teat the army 
never should have gone into Lebanon to drive 
out the Syrians or change the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment. Former Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban declared that Mr. Sharon should desist 
from commenting on Lebanon because his 
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Israeli soldiers on patrol in southern Lebanon. 


advice (to that subject was akin to a man with 
seven traffic accidents opening a driving 
school. Rounding out the week, Mr. Rabin 
warned that Lebanon was still full of “terror- 
ists” and that Palestinian guerrillas might 
soon become active again in tee south. 

The army announced that in the last five 
weds, it had killed 70 “terrorists" in south 
Lebanon. More died yesterday in Israeli 
raids chi four Shiite villages while two days of 
fighting around Sidon by Christian militia- 
men against Palestinians and Shiites re- 
sulted in at least 32 deaths. 

All Sharon’s Fault? 

There has been a tendency here to blame 
Mr. Sharon for everything that went wrong in 
I^hanon. and having done so, to assume that 
the problems with the war have been defined 
pnrf isolated. To be sure. Mr. Sharon’s re- 
sponsibility in the Lebanon invasion was 
decisive, but the thinking and illusions behind 
Israel's mistakes — whether they concerned 
the Palestinians, tee Shiites, or the integrity 
of the Christian Phalangists — were held by 
tee Likud and Labor parties alike. 

What is disturbing to some Israeli political 
analysts is tee face tear even today many of 
those misperceptions continue. For instance. 


there is the often-repeated view that 
“We are pulling out of Lebanon and 
are ready to return to tee status quo 
before the war so why are the Leba- 
nese still shooting at us? Why are 
they such fanatics?" From many 
Lebanese tomes tee retort: “You 
came in here with the biggest army 
in the Middle East, destroyed tee 
fragile status quo teat existed among 
Lebanese communities, totally dis- 
rupted the economy of the south for 
three years, helped to radicalize the 
Shiites and now you think we can just 
go back to the situation before the 
war? It’s a new world.” 

Before, Israel faced the Palestine 
Liberation Organization in south 
Lebanon, an enemy without roots in 
tee land, whose opposition to Israel 
was political and whose organization 
was unified enough that Israel could 
engage in a stable year-long cease- 
fire with it before the invasion. Israel 
now faces a myriad of small Shiite, 
Communist and Palestinian groups, 
many of whom are opposed to Israel 
on religious grounds, and none of 
whom have any kind of “return ad- 
dress," uniforms or coherent struc- 
ture that can be smashed. They are 
completely intertwined with tee 
populations of the villages and hence 
virtually impossible to ferret out 
without occasionally killing civilians 
— a situation highlighted by the kill- 
ing of two CBS cameramen by an Is- 
raeli tank, which the network con- 
ceded last week had not been a delib- 
erate attack. 

Israeli newspapers and all Govern- 
ment communiques refer to the anti- 
Israeli Shiite resistance groups in 
south Lebanon as “terrorists" — the same 
term applied to the Palestinian fighters. The 
use of tee word “terrorist'* to describe the 
Lebanese resistance tends to belittle the ra- 
tionale of the Shiite opposition to the Israeli 
occupation In smith Lebanon, reducing it to a 
problem of “terrorism,” as if it comes from 
nowhere like a bad storm and is somehow 
“irrational.” 

Last week Ze’ev Setoff, tee widely re- 
spected military editor of tee Haaretz news- 
paper, wrote blisteringly of Israeli leaders 
who now complain that army intelligence 
never forewarned them about the Shiites. 

“With our own hands we set in motion tee 
negative dynamic” among the Lebanese Shi- 
ites, Mr. Setoff said. “It was the political 
echelon which caused this with the pro- 
tracted and unnecessary occupation, yet they 
still claim that they were not warned. We can 
liken this to a person who falls asleep to his 
car cm a busy highway and then complains 
that another car tot tom. The madness wasn't 
Shiite, it was Israeli. We forecast the Shiite 
reaction pretty well, but not the behavior of 
the Israeli leadership. Perhaps Israeli intelli- 
gence will have to create a special branch to 
warn tee nation about the irresponsible 
behavior of its leaders." 
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Medicare Seems 
Healthy, at Least 
For a While 

Earlier studies bad predicted that 
without drastic cost cutting or a mas- 
sive infusion of money, the Medicare 
trust fund might run out of money by 
2991. Last week, though, the Govern- 
ment, in its annual report on the 
financial health of the fund, pre- 
dicted that the Medicare pool should 
not run dry before 1998. 

All in ail, last week's report re- 
flected "significant new gains in the 
near-term solvency of Medicare's 
hospital Insurance trust fund,” in the 
view of Margaret M. Heckler, Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Sendees. 

Most health-care analysts at- 
tributed the improved prognosis to 
the fact that the cost of treating the 
sick is rising less rapidly and that 
Congress has imposed stricter pay- 
ment guidelines on hospitals. In his 
budget for the fiscal year that begins 
Oct. 1, President Reagan has pro- 
posed freezing those payment rates 
at 198S levels. 

As of December 1984, the Medicare 
fund, which underwrites health care 
for some 30 million elderly and dis- 
abled people, had a balance of $15.7 
billon, or $2.6 billion more than the 


Administration forecast a year ago. 
Still, last week's report noted, to 
keep the fund- solvent over the next 
quarter-century, spending will have 
to be reduced 19 percent or revenue 
increased 24 percent. "It would he 
extremely fooflianfly to ignore the 
fact that we will have problems in 
the long term," Mrs. Heckler said. 
"Congress tends to act only when a 
problem becomes a crisis.’’ 

Separately, the report, signed by 
the five trustees of the Social Se- 
curity and Medicare trust funds, said 
the resources of the Social Security 
fund were adequate to cover retire- 
ment and survivor benefits "well 
into the next century." 

On Ora Other Hand. . . 

But financial estimates for thedis- 
abilty insurance fund were "substan- 
tially less favorable" than they were 
in last year's report. If the economy 
turns down, the report said, begin- 
ning late in 1987, the disability trust 
fund would be unable to make pay- 
ments on time. The Administration 
has said that one reason for the pro- 
gram’s difficulties is that Federal 
courts have resisted its efforts to re- 
move people from the rolls. The solu- 
tion the report proposed was that the 
Government temporarily shift 
money from the old age fund to the 
disability trust fund. 


Verbatim: Roots of Revolt 


'When corporations can be viewed as enjoying a profit in 
the neighborhood of $2 or $3 billion and not paying taxes, 
that is when the revolution comes in; that is when my 
constituents say, “You know, I do not mind paying taxes, 
but I think it is unfair when people do not pay taxes who • 
enjoy as large a development of capital as some 
corporations have.” It is the idea that we want our tax 
system to be fair, that when people enjoy a large profit, by 
gosh, they pay for it' 

Representative Dan RostenkewskK, 

Democrat of Illinois and chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee 



P.C. Vey 


A Plan to Unlock the Great Grid in the Skies 


■ ■ANY of the nation's largest 
llJfl airports Were snarled last 
iVfl summer by record-setting 
lines of idling airplanes and frus- 
trated travelers. The Government 
last week disclosed its plans lor 
avoiding another season of flight- 
line gridlock. 

Among other things, restrictions 


on the fore-aft distances main- 
tained between planes in the air 
will be relaxed; flight paths for 
airliners approaching New York 
City's La Guardia and Newark In- 
ternationa] Airports from the 
So u t h we s t will be modified, largely 
to reflect the growing popularity of 
Newark; and specially trained 


ground controllers will, it is hoped, 
speed up the flow of traffic from 
New York on routes to the Middle 
West. 

Federal Aviation Administration . 
officials calculate that bad 
weather is to blame for 60 percent 
of (he delays. But many of last 
year’s tamps were attributed to the 


car r te ' making' flic most of re- 
laxed Government regulations ana 
hunching tq> their rush-hour 
flight* Ati agreement to reduce 
those peak-period flights, struck by 
the carriers in the faU, expires to- 
day.. FAA. officials said, the air- 
lines have assured them that, la 
thear sooa-to be-refeased hew 
schedules for die warm-weather 
months, they will not revert to 
peak-hour overscheduling. - 

- lit the increasingly rougb-and- 
' txuhbfe competition among the air- 
lines, there have been frequent 
that the three carriers 
Chat operate nationwide computer 
reservation systems have unfairly 

given their own flights top billing. 

Last year Washington imposed 
certain restrictions on the. sya-‘ 
terns; to which nearly *) percent of 
trayel agents are hooked lip, but 
the- complaints continued. Last 
weeJC'the : Transportation Depart- 
ment announced that the three car- 
riers — .American, United, and 
. Trans World — bad agreed to 
.eliminate their built-in biases and 
give their competitors equal billing 
in their reservations systems. 
Senator Nancy London Kasse- 
bauxs, Republican of Kansas and 
chair man of the Senate aviation 
subcommittee, and Representa- , 
rive Norman Y. Mineta, Democrat 
of California and chairman of the 
House aviatibn subcommittee, had 
urged the Government ta eliminate . 
the biases if the airlines did not do 
so voluntarily. 


Bad Tima for 
A Secrets Ban 

In Washington’s lexicon, trial bal- 
loons are vessels that carry "leaks" 
about possible policies. High offi- 
cials commonly float them to test 
political sentiment, though some- 
times they send them up to arouse it. 
William J. Casey, the Director of 
Central Intelligence, floated one of 
his own within the Administration 
earlier this month, a proposal to 
make it a crime for Government em- 
ployees deliberately to disclose “any 
classified information" without au- 
thorization. Last week, said an Ad- 
ministration official who asked not 
to be identified, it was shot down, 
with Mr. Casey's acquiescence. 

The Reagan Administration has 
been worrying for some time about 
disclosures of national secrets. But 
its initiatives for containing them, 
from lifelong censorship of certain 
officials' writing to increased use of 


lie-detector tests, have met with 
strung opposition on Capitol HilL 
Talk of a broad new official secrets 
act was already stiffening Congres- 
sional spines. That, Administration 
officials said, was one factor in the 
decision not to pursue the proposal. 
Another, they said, was a sense that 
tint tbe timing was off. The Justice 
Department is arguing in a pending 
case that disclosure is already a 
crime on the nation’s books, a view 
upheld in a pretrial ruling by a Fed- 
eral District Judge. 

Fiddling With 
Milk Subsidies 

The Reagan Administration would 
like to get Washington out of many 
things. One of them is fanning, 
particularly dairy farming. 

In 1983, tbe White House won a cot 
in milk price supports of 50 cents, to 
$12.60 on about 12 gallons, and built 
In two more 50-cent cuts. But the 


trade-off for that was a new Federal 
program, which for tbe first time 
paid dairy farmers who wanted, to 
participate not to produce milk- Last' 
week. Agriculture Department oflS- 
dals went to Capitol HOI to sell a hos- 
tile House sifocommlttee on letting 
tbe “pay-not-to-mHk program" (fie 
when it is due to, tomorrow, and, in 
mJd-1987, cm switching from stockpil- 
ing dairy surpluses to limited direct 
subsidies to farmers.. 

Part of tbe Agriculture subcom- 
mittee's problem was how die Ad- 
minst rattan was getting from the 
here to there. Under hard question-, 
mg, Richard Goldberg, Deputy 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
agreed that stockpiling the dairy sur- 
plus cost the Government $L5 billion 
in the 1964 fiscal year, $1 billion less 
than In 1983. But, Mr. Goldberg said, 
the stockpile was only cheaper — 
and smaller, down to 10.4 billion 
pounds from 16.6 bilion pounds— be- 
cause farmers were selling more 
milk commercially, not became of 
any overaU drop in production. 


So, Mr. Goldberg argued, while 
ending tbe pay-aot-to-milk program 
would cost money in price support 
-paymgptsrifi the short run, cutting 
_fi*e lfupports further would in the 
longer term lead, farmers to bring 
down production. After that, he said, 
subsidizing them at a rate based on a 
percentage of what would then be a 
cheaper market price would be far 
less expensive than stockpiling. 

The panel also had political prob- 
lems tiiatcutacross party lines the 
way the dairy industry's potent polit- 
ical action .committe es do. Industry 
groups that testified were sharply 
divided. Those representing larger 

farmers, who sell most of their milk 

to bhtfeer and cheese processors, . 
pressed .for continuing the pay-not- 
to-mfik program. Those represent- 
ing the snmller farmers; whose milk 
is bottled for supermarkets, urged 
that the stockpile- continue. 
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Unions Are Shifting Gears but Not Goals 


By WILLIAM SERJUN 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. — Local 128 of the United Elec- 
trical Workers is conducting a spirited campaign to stop 
the Black & Decker Manufacturing Company from clos- 
ing a toaster oven plant here. 

Black & Decker acquired the plant in 1984 as part of 
its $300 million purchase of tbe General Electric Compa- 
ny's housewares division. In November, tbe new owners 
announced that next year they would close the plant, 
eliminating 870 jobs in the process, and shift production 
to two other, nonunion facilities. 

Last week, about 150 union members and supporters 
demonstrated against tbe company at the National 
Housewares Show in Chicago. In May, a number of the 
toaster plant's employees are scheduled to testify at Con- 
gressional hearings on plantclosing legislation. 

Local US’s drive is one erf a number of such cam- 
paigns, many oiganizgl " ‘from the ground up,” in the old 
labor and community organizers’ phrase, taking shape in 
American unions. In some cases, such efforts resemble 
last-ditch campaigns, for these days many unions are 
facing extreme difficulties. For one thing, union mem- 


bers constitute less than one-fifth of the work force. For 
another, many companies are taking extremely strong 
stands against unions. 

Audrey Freedman, an economist on tbe staff of the 
Conference Board, a business research group, maintains 
that nothing less than a revolution is taking place in the 
way people are paid fir their work- A growing number of 
co m pa n i e s are insisting on awarding lump-sum pay- 
ments to deserving employees rather than across-the- 
board annual wage increases; other co m pan i es are 
adopting two-tier wage systems, with new workers re- 
ceiving substantially smaller pay checks. Many compa- 
nies are winning substantial concessions in decades-old 
work rules to cut costs and give themselves greater pro- 
duction. In many areas, unions have met with little suc- 
cess when they have tried to organize workers in the in- 
surance, finance and fast-food industries. 

Yet, as the Local 128 campaign demonstrates, tbe 
unions are by no means giving up- Last year, after Morse 
Cutting Tod, a subsidiary of Gulf & Western Industries, 
said it would dose its New Bedford, Mass., plant if no 
buyer was founds coalition of union and community 
leaders helped find a buyer. As a result, 400 jobs were 
saved. 


In the MonangaheU Valley, near Pittsburgh, a coali- 
tion <rf union staiwarts, priesto and community leaders is 
conducting a vigorous campaign to save the "Dorothy 6" 
blast furnace at tbe Duquesne, Pa., works of United 
States Steel Corporation. The coalition, which calls itself 
the Tri-State Conference on Steel, wants to create a pub- 
lic authority to oversee a rebuilding of the industry in tbe 
area. Tbe authority would have tbe power to use the doc- 
trine of eminent domain, in some cases, to acquire land 
and steel-making facilities. 

Vitality at the Base 

In Charleston, S.C., Local 1202 of the United Electri- 
cal Workers is attempting to find new owners and prod- 
ucts for a steam-turbine plant scheduled to be dosed 
later tills year by General Electric. In their sales pitch, 
union leaders say the plant would be highly suitable for a 
wide range of environmental products. 

In Minnesota, some 1,650 mea (packers of Local P-9 
are allied with community residents and members of 
other unions to contest wage and benefit cuts imposed by 
George A. Hormel & Company at its Austin plant. Tbe 
workers have assessed themselves $3 a week for eight 
months to raise $160,000 to hire a labor consultant to ad- 


vise them. One day in January, with the temperature 
down to 20 degrees below zero, 100 workers, accompa- 
nied by their spouses, trudged all around town, deliver- 
ing 12,000 copies of an Issue of the local’s paper. The 
Utoocfrt, that otofined tiirir campaign. 

In Oakland, CaHL, the Plant Ooeunss Project, com- 
posed of labor, refigfoos and community activists, is 
working to ward -off industrial dosings. 

-It won an agree nve n t from the Vacaville, Calif., city c 
council requiring that a company that wants municipal 
redevelopment assistance give special attention to mi- 
nority applicants for jobs or candidates for advanced 
meat, agree to continued union representation and give a 
year's notice of major payroll reductions or plant cks- 
ings. The group a few weeks ago negotiated successfully 
on behalf of 75 workers, most of them elderly women, 
who were to be left jobless when their employer. Sierra 
Designs, closed its Oakland plant. While the company: 
refused to consider reopening the plant, it did agree to 
provide sewing equipment for the women, who have . 
formed the Rainbow Workers Cooperative, and, if the 
cooperative succeeds, to purchase as much as $450,000 of 
its products every year. ■ 

Such efforts "reflect a vitality at the base" of tbe 
union movement “that is often overlooked, " says Lance 
Cotnpa, a tabor official involved in the Allentown cam- 
paign. "They rely on the initiative and energy of the rank 
and file and of the leaders." He adds: "It's from this that 
tbe resurgence of the union movement has to-come." 


Private Preservation Efforts for the Public Good 


Some Landed Gentry Try to T reat 



By MICHAEL WINE RIP 


In 1979, during the Carter Administration, Congress 
appropriated $834 million for state and Federal conser- 
vation agencies to acquire unspoiled land. In the last few 
years, however, the Federal investment in land preser- 
vation has dwindled, and under the proposed Interior De- 
partment budget seat to Congress by President Reagan 
this year, it would disappear altogether. 

Yet no matter what happens in Washington, preser- 
vation efforts will continue. Government's shrinking role 
has stimulated private organizations and citizens to un- 
dertake a variety of alternative land preservation 
schemes. “There’s no question the private sector is 
where the conservation action is going on," said Stepha- 
nie Skiar, a spokesman for tbe Nature Conservancy, the 
largest of the many nonprofit groups — some national, 
most local — that assemble undeveloped acreage. 

A 1981 survey by the Land Trust Exchange in Bar 
Harbor, Maine, found that there were 509 mats, with 
250,000 members, in control of 675,000 acres. Tbe organi- 
zation is in the midst of another survey, and Benjamin 
Emory, the director, said last week he believed the num- 
ber of the trusts has increased 40 percent since Mr. Rea- 
gan took office. 

Another approach that has become popular is for In- 
dividual conservationists to buy land, set stringent devel- 
opment restrictions on the acreage and then resell it. "I 
call it conservation brokerage," said Patrick Noonan, a 
Virginia-based preservation consultant. The approach 
has become common enough for Mr. Noonan’s firm to 
compile a national list of "conservation-minded” buyers 
willing to purchase land with strict development rules. 

Conservationists acknowledge there are drawbacks 


to private acquisition. If the government buys land, 
everyone can use it. Selling sizable Chunks with develop- 
ment restrictions limits purchasers and users primarily 
to tbe weii-todo. "It’s a valid concern," said Mr. Noo- 
nan. past president of the Nature Conservancy. "But 
given Reagan's attitude, what are tbe alternatives?" 

The effectiveness of such efforts is evident in two re- 
cent projects, one in New York’s Catskills, tbe other in 
Chester County, Pa. In the last few years, land compa- 
nies have swept into the Catskills, where there are often 
few planning or zoning laws, subdivided old inactive 
farms and sold off lots as fast as they could. Tbe result 
has frequently been scattered, ramshackle development 
with inadequate sewage and water systems. 

This was the situation along tbe Upper Beaveridil. 
one of the best-known trout streams in America, when 
Laurence Rockefeller began buying land there five years 
ago. An environmental attorney and great-grandson of 
John D., be amassed about 4,000 acres, which be Is now 
reselling with deed restrictions limiting density, home 
location and design. A little way downriver, a second 
group, the Beaveridil Conservancy land trust, has re- 
cently purchased another 5,000 acres and has similar 
plans. “We lave a President who has been hostile to con- 
servation and a Governor who has been indifferent at 
best," said Mr. Rockefeller, "It leaves people searching 
for ways to try and stem the unplanned growth which can 
devastate a sonic area." 

In Chester County, Pa., the King Ranch, Inc., 
planned to sell large holding* it had once used to raise 
cattle. The land is crisscrossed by creeks and streams 
that feed into the Wilmington, Del., water system. So the 
nonprofit Brandywine Conservancy put together a for- 
profit limited partnership of 21 people, who bought 5,300 
acres for $12 million. The partnership then set rules for 


One organization’s stake 

Land saved by the Nature Conservancy . . 
an organization that maintains the 
largest private nature preserve system in 
the world, (in thousands ot acres) 
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me iaoa mat iqcnadea a limit of one house per 33 acres, 
restrictions on pesticide use in farmfog and a baa. bn 
plowing within 100 feet of creeks, andputtbe acreage up 
for sate again. TMs time, buyers had a financial incen- 
tive— a Federal tax break permitting there to deduct the 
decreased value the land caused by the deed restric- 

tions as a charitable contribution —and, according tqfl. 
William Sellers of the conservancy, “the land sold like 
hot cakes.”' 

Mr. Sellers expect* the 21 partners will actually 
make a 10 percept profit on their investment. But he can 
foresee "a headache coming down the fine." "After time 

passes, there are going to be people who will want to for- 
get about the restrictions, and do whatever they please 
with their land," he said, ins Federal peak, Government 
officers make sure the land is not abused. In. Chester 
County, dtizeo-enviranmentalists will have to. 

For now, Mr. Sellers and other conservationists are 
more wonted about the proposed Federal tax reforms; 
which if enacted could cost buyers of such "resmcted- 
use" property their tax break. • 

Meanwhile, with current propeny/vahiesw in both 
Pennsylvania and the. CatskS^ land seDs ior about 
$5,000 an acre, and most tats are 20 acres or nnit— ddt 
dnen of families In the area often cannot afford to stay. 
“The old familie s who bave lived there for many years 
are befog c&spassessed," says Vincent Prior, supervisor 
iu t be Catskills town of HardenbuigfcV 1 don’t mean 
being token advantage of, they’re getting more than a 
fair price. It's just sad to see them leave and denature 

of the vaHey change.” • *■»*•* _ 

Neither Mr. Setters norMr. Rockefeller thinks of las 
efforts as the final remedy. Ratber.tiiey see them asstro- 
plemental approaches, buying time 
mem is back In toe land conservation bushiess; . 
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Reforms Have Opened the Door to Cronyism, Bribery and Fraud 



U^Belfoves 


. • • • • . - . • • v- 

For-tbe secoat timefa year, 
American imrtllgenre ynmM hy 
ww* reported the nf 

wcapuB in its war with 
Iran. Although. hardly, sympathetic 
to tteTrtjeran regime, Washington 
again jjave credence to Iran's 
chargea, that .Iraqi forces- hai.n- 
sortedtomuslardgas to halt an Ira- 
nian offensive in the sooth. The Ira- 
nians lfew soldiers to Austrian and 
Wert German hospitals where doc- 

. 1 iV _ '• 


teal agent causes. • ■ ^TT 
Iraqis- purported resumption . of 
chemical warfare was one indication 
of tbe desperation that has gripped 
both sWes in a war that has gone on 
for tour, and a hall yearn wtfono eod^ 
m fijtfhL Another indication was the 
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fry ■. 
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co ntimifo g^borobartfroents by each 
side against^ the other’s civilians. 
IraqipIaBes attacked Iranfan cities 
almost dlity ter the sebond straijgfat 
week ajd thre a tened ^o- «arry the 
. war “toevwy coroeref JhW’ unteps 
Teheran agreed to a settlenMmLThe 
Iranwur capital has heeh- bombed 
eigfrt dme^ ir rth e pB st CTfotfertc 
Iraq larnxii^ the war and Iran 


peace has to be the overthrow t of 
Hmwtn and 

his ; Govwninent. i bjthe past two- 
ww*s, ftrJra'answered^to 
pertpr idr p ow crwith wh at appearto 
be six ground-to-ground missile at- 
tacks on’ Baghdad. The missUes fire 
bdewdto be Soviet-made Scud B's 
wfth a range of 185 miles. Civilian 
casualties on both sides from the air 
strfcteate pot j» the hundreds. /■ 
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Goes to Twelve 

. Big decisions randy come easy 
when the; 10 members . 0 * the Euro- 
pean Economic Community meeL 
* Last wed^.they sat fin- 18 hpurs^ in- 

ciudfag xn all-nigitf session, apd in 

the end they agreedto become 12. . , 
After six years of bargaining. 
Spain and Portugal accepted terms 
set .d own fay .the CcHmopn Market 
and/assuming the treaties are rati- 
fied in all 12 countries, wOl formally 
accede to one of. the world's most 
po w erf ul economic Woes next Janu- 
ary. Late y ester da y, a threatened 
veto fay Greece was averted when# 
was accorded *L5 billion to special 
aid for Its poor raral areas. * 

The agreem en t was an i mp ort an t 
step for the Ibcrtan Peninsula, which 
10 years, ago lived under dictetor- 
shlpe politically isolated town demo- 
cratic W es t er n Europe. "We can 
near get behind us this great .frustra- 
tion, this inferiority complex in in- 
ternational affairs,*’ said Fernando 
Mordn Ldpez, Spain’sForrtgnMjfa^ 
ter.lt was also a majear step for the 
community, which* ftff from foster- 
ing the unify ctf Europe, ;has prp^ 
jected a picture of bickering aad pa- 
ralysis recently. ■ ■" V- •=■ . , - ‘ - v 
~ Much btfhe frustration in thp long 


arose fram the fart thaLtbeycom- 


Greece in farming and fishing. On 
tile other bahd, Iberian industries 
Wrefativety weak andaeedto ad- , 

■ — ■ rtf thrii' miwc - 


powerful partners- Transition peri- 
ods will cover both tbe iitdustrtalaixl 
noofadustriaA sectocu ’ . ,v , 

* - • t * 

Sov*h Africa y 


. . Sooth Africa’s white minorityGov- 
eminent appears on flje defensive, 

unsure how to handle th^biackLim, 
restthst has.fartaBiOed to; the past 
year- anl bM. caused at - least 26Q 
deaths. Lastwrefc, iheautooritie? : 
made good a threat ^ Tr^^: 
.■.totet 1 "appropr^ 
stBps^aBdtJuda^moetW by.* 6 ® 
priSdnal _«ifaositito>tar« to, the; 
coiinttyand 28otfaer or^uizatojos. 

Tlfothif0MW w ^^ a ^ 
EasternC^je regfiwandareasnear 

T^nTM*ahbt« where twst of the. re- 


cent trouMehas occurred: The big- 
gest group affected fay the pmhibip 
tion on oppo si t io n meetings was the 

- United Democratic Front, which 
claims US ttoUkn members from 

. churches, cocruntEQitks, schools and 

trade anions. The Rev. Beyers 

- Naode, General Secretary of the 
. . South African Council of churches, 

. termed the measure "an act of des- 
pendton bin the part otthe Govern- 
: menl to stem the tide rfUberatton.” 
Potiticalanalysts thou^tt the prin- 
cipal effect was likely to be an In- 

- : tneasein the front’s prestige among 

oppeo e nt y of apartheid. Attention 
will also be fo cus e d on the front when 
. ' -sixteen of its leaders go on trial May 
- -20 on charges of treason. . 

Louis Legrange, the Minister of 
Law and Order, also banned efforts 
to persuade black workers to stay 
away tram their Jobs. In November, 
800,000 blacks underscored their im- 
portance to the economy fay a two- 
► day work stoppage. 

The Obstacles 
To Freer Trade 

■ . The next economic summit meet- 
ing in May of the seven leafing in- 
dustrial democracies could be more 
agitated than usual if reports last 
week of looming clashes between the 
United States and France and be- 
.. tween Japan and all the others are 
confirmed. - 

. The agenda tor the Bonn contor- 
. eftce contains an American proposal 
.for a new round of talks an trade 
liberalization next year. But in ex- 
change for allowing the trade talks to 
go forward, France is pushing a 
loog-staeffing demand for a mone- 
: tazy conference to stabilize the rap- 
idly fluctuating dollar. , 

.... The. Reagan Administration, 
which sets peat store fay the free 
; market fin- commodities and money, 
V has been unwilling to go much tar- 
; . tber ih^ currency regulation than oc- 
. caalbnal i n te r ve n t ion fa the money 

- nmrkets. Although aboon to their ex- . 
-. ports, to the Uhited States, the over- 

vahied "dollar Ins long been a sore 
, paint with the Europeans, who have 

- . watched their currencies steadily de- 

predate while capital has been lost 
• to the United Suites, drawn by high 
. interest rates. The United States, 

'wiftreaxdin^ 

hobbled fay tbejitrong^ ^doBar.-is ran- 
, . ntng huge trade deficits. As a result, 

: protectionist pressures are buildSng 
: up and to relieve them, ihe Adminis- 
: tratira is pu^ifag frew trade. , 

’.'.'A major target vs the Japanese 
.maiket, wtoch has remained rtia- 
tWely closed to foreign products 

- while Japan tula built up large trade 
surpluses in the United States and 

. Europe. Protectionist . MBs aimed to 
; a large extent at Japan are pffing up 
in Confess and Japan will also have 
\ r to face increased American and 

- European irritation at the Bonn 

- meeting.. 1-. ' ■ 

?:'■ . Last week, Washington seemed 
angrier than usual, with Japan. Its' 
decisio n to limit the increa se in car 
; exports to the United States over the 
next U months to 24J percent did not 
look like much of a sacrifice to either 
the White House or Congress. The 
. / Senate approved a resolution brand- 
ing, Japan “an unfair trader" and 
r ^Htering President. Reagan to retali- 
‘ afe. "The rubber band has finally 
Vfarotan,” said Senator Bob Padk- 
. wood, , the Oregan RepubUcan who 
! heads , the . Finance Committee; 
<r Therewfflbe retaliation.” Mr. Rea- 
gan is expected to convey toe Coo- 
gressional exasperation to . Prime. 
’ Minister Yasuhiro Nakaaone to 
.Bonn.- 

Europe Ponders 
‘Star Were’ Role 

At a MATO meeting fa Luxem- 
bourg last week. Defense Secretary 
CasparW. Wefatoerger invit e d metn- 
bere oftbe alBance-and other coun- 
: r tries to join American reseaicbers in 

the quest for a spaoefaased antimis- 
. .Sfie system. It may be an offer few of 
them can afford to refuse. 

True; the Danish Parliament last 
: wetik' voted 74 to 66 against any fa- 
volvCTaent fa President Reagan's 
; Steategic Defense Initiative. Aus- 
tralla sa4d : it too would pass ami . 
' Canadian Prizne i&iister Brian Mul- 
. ropey spake of his "restrafaed enthu- 
siasm” for' the project- But a day 
; after West Germany appeared to be 

- Iwckfag away from its end o rseme nt 
of the “aar-Wars” program, a re- 

. port from : the Defense AOnistiy fiten- 
. tfflea five tedmical areas in which 
' German faiustries could pitdx fa. 

. .: Michael. Heart tine, the British De- 
. ^ fense Minfato-, said his agency was - 
drawfagup a similar list, and his . 
^Frenchojunterpart, Charles Heznu, 
\aaiditwas “dear that we will eram- 
-iite the proposals.” . 

Although many Europeara remain 
r ,feartrttrfaweajXH»racelnspace,a 

- feeUsg seems to be growli* that toe 
$28 billion effort could lead to a Wgb- 

; .tech bonanza. Vlf the Europeans act 
sqjarmrty,” said Jacques Detors, 
>• President of. the European Commis- - 

their 

chaix^trfhegotiating paxticipatiott.” 

: '• : "... • Henry Gfatger, 

- -BDXt 'Frandadwim . 
'• : «nd Richard Levine 


Some Take 
Liberties 
In China’s 
Free Market 


By JOHN BURNS 

PEKING — China’s reformers are in trouble. 
To a Westerner, things seem better than they 
have been at any time since the Communists took 
power in 1949. Vitality surges through every cor- 
ner of life, the economy is booming and ordinary 
people are cheerful. But behind the scenes. 
China’s maximum leader. Deng Xiaoping, and 
his modernizers have run into choppy waters, 
and the confidence they exuded a few months ago 
seems suddenly strained. 

Things broke into the open last weak at the an- 
nual session of the national People’s Congress, 
the rubber-sump parliament. Prime Minister 
Zhao Ziyang’s “report on the work of the Govern- 
ment,” made sobering reading. The 34-page 
document .made it dear that an over-hasty, over- 
ambitious program of economic decentralization 
had run into serious “management” problems, 
obliging the Government to pull back on the 
reins. 

Mr. Zhao claimed impressive accomplish- 
ments: total output up 14.2 percent in 1984, twice 
the growth rate of 1983 and many times the 
snail’s pace achieved under Mao Zedong; record 
yields of grain, cotton, coal and crude oil ; targets 
for 43 of 85 “major products” in the 1981-1985 
state plan surpassed a year ahead of time. To- 
gether, the claims translated into the biggest 
roe-year jump in living standards since 1949: per 
capita incomes up 12.5 percent in the cities, to 
$216, and 14.7 percent in rural areas, to $126. 

It is six years since Mr. Deng gained primacy 
within the party, and the figures were testimony 
to what his market-oriented policies have done. 
But there was always the risk that the 80-year-old 
pragmatist would drive the economy ahead 
faster than prudence required, TmtMshing forces 
difficult to control. After Mr. Zhao’s speech, 
there seemed little doubt that something like this 
occurred in the months after October 1984, when 
the party extended to the cities the “responsibil- 
ity system” that had worked so well among the- 
800 milli on peasants. 

In the countryside, the system meant the 
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Peking resident taking home an Imported refrigerator. 


break-up of Mao’s commune system and a return 
to household fanning. The October decree sought 
a similar release of productive energy by licens- 
ing the 400.000 state-owned industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises to assume managerial 
powers previously reserved to Peking. But how- 
ever much they may have used their new author- 
ity over production, remuneration and invest- 
ment to increase overall growth, many officials 
also saw an opportunity for a great leap forward 
of a more personal kind. 

In a defensive manner that contrasted with his 
bolder approach fa the past, Mr. Zhao outlined a 
sort of bureaucratic gold rush that gathered pace 
after the decree. With their new discretion over 
wages, officials began handing out whopping in- 
creases to themselves and their cronies, and 
sometimes to the whole work force as well. Soon, 
the free-for-all spread to lavish gifts, 16-couree 
banquets and even graver forms of malfeasance. 


qm] including widespread bribery and 
|H fraud. 

The problem was compounded by 
IK an excess of enthusiasm that led 
il plants fa many pans of the country to 
Ni&fl P ian rapid expansion. For this, as 
;#;t§ well as to finance the wage bonanza. 
||g|H officials resorted to the banks. In toe 
|HH heady atmosphere, bank lending rose 
Mm by 46 percent in the last three months 
§g|||K of 1984. Over the year, the state bank 
printed an extra $2.8 billion fa bank- 
notes- Hie deficit nearly doubled, to 
*3 $ 1.8 billion. 

M The currency inflation spurred 
price rises. They had been expected 
as the country moved toward mar- 
ket- regulated pricing in agricultural 
products, but the sudden surge led to 
panic-buying, particularly of con- 
sumer durables. To ease shortages 
and to mop up currency, the Govern- 
?G£*ja ment ordered a sudden increase in 
imports of the roost sought-after 
durables, mainly J apanese color tefe- 
vision sets, washing machines and 
Sp-liffl refrigerators. Foreign exchange ne- 
Mm serves dropped sharply, by about $2 
billion. 

Mr. Zhao asserted that the “un- 
healthy tendencies” were less signifi- 
j cam in an assessment of the reforms 
j than the successes. However, he ac- 
knowledged the risk of letting mat- 
i ters get “out of control” and outlined 
{ steps to prevent this. These Included 
a reimposition of tight curbs on 
wages, credit and prices and moves 
, to slow down the headlong rate of 
growth to a more “steady” pace, de- 

j ffaed as 8 percent a year in industry 

/ j p. Laftoot and 6 percent in agriculture, 
tor. In all other ways, the Prime Minis- 

ter said, the reforms would remain 

on course. He cited widespread pub- 
lic support, a claim nobody who has 
lived fa China fa recent years could contest. But 
the tenor of the speech suggested an anxiety that 
nobody at the congress could voice. This was that 
the constituencies that stand to lose most from 
the Deng policies could use the problems as a 
springboard for a renewed ideological attack. 
Emphasis at the congress on the importance of 
unity did nothing to discourage the notion of a 
new restiveness among a group fa the party that 
regards Mr. Deng’s policies as an assault on the 
legacy of Mao and a betrayal of his more ortho- 
dox Marxist doctrines. 

An indication that he was under pressure from 
this group had come earlier in the month in a 
warning by Mr. Deng against the dangers of 
“capitalist influences" entering the country 
under the guise of the reforms. To most Western 
diplomats, this looked very much like the kind of 
course correction that the Chinese leader has 
made before when fate policies were under siege. 


Walters Won’t Be a Regular When the National Security Council Convenes 




National Security Council 
in September I9S2 discussing 
massacre of Palestinians in 
West Beirut. From left; Vice 
President Bush, President 
Reagan, Edwin Meese 5d, 
then W hite House counselor, 
and Defense Secretary Caspar 
W . Weinberger. 


The WWW House/Mklieet Evens 


Tightening Washington’s Inner Circle 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

WASHINGTON - According to Jeane J. Kirk- 
patrick, who stepped down last week as chief rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, “they are the 
highest, frankest, most authoritative discussions 
of United States foreign policy.” S be was talking 
about the meetings of President Reagan’s Na- 
tional Security Council which she regularly at- 
tended, but which her successor, Lieut. Gen. Ver- 
non A. Walters, will not, at least not on a regular 
basis; Secretary of State George P. Shultz, who 
wanted to limit the power of the U.N. reprsenta- 
tive, won the White House’s agreement not to 
renew the N.S.C. pass for General Walters. 

So upset was General Walters at losing the 
privilege of attending all N.S.C. sessions, that he 
reputedly came dose last week to resigning 
even before the Senate had had a chance to ap- 
prove his nomination.' 

It was the kind of story that could be under- 
stood only by those familiar with tow power is 
perceived fa Washington. General Walters had 
already been assured that be would have full 
Cabinet status, carrying on the anachronistic 
tradition started by President Elsenhower, who. 
decided to put his campaign adviser, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, to the Cabinet as well as at the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Eisenhower had no grand strategy in sud- 
. denly elevating hb U.N. ambassador to Cabinet 
status; he simply wanted to have Mr. Lodge 
around the White House. To outsiders, Cabinet 
status might seem the ultimate one could hope to 
achieve. That might have been true in 19th cen- 
tury -Washington, but the reality of life tn Wash- 
ington these days Is that Cabinet meetings, fa the 
words of Zbigniew Brrezinski, the National Se- 
curity Adviser to President Carrer, are “almost 


useless.” Mr. Brzezinski said they were so boring 
that he used to catch up surreptitiously on his 
light reading by placing magazines ro his knees 
during the meetings. They are no more lively in 
this Administration where President Reagan has 
been known to doze off at the meetings from time 
to time, according to his aide Michael Deaver. 

Thus, being a Cabinet member, while symboli- 
cally important, may have less panache than 
meets the eye. Power in Washington is counted in 
terms of information. The more secret and re- 
stricted the information is, the more a person 
with access to it counts, Henry A. Kissinger. Na- 
tional Security Advisor to President Nixon, rose 
so quickly to prominence because Mr. Nixon and 
he closely boarded the most important diplo- 
matic am! military secrets. Since N.S.C. meet- 
ings, by their nature, are highly restricted, with 
the agenda of the sessions itself a classified se- 
cret, just being allowed to attend earns the par- 
ticipant additional standing. But beyond that, the 
council decides things. Often the decisions are 
worked out behind the scenes by the President 
and two or three of his key advisers, but never- 
theless, the N.S.C, does vote an critical matters 
of war and peace. 

Under the law that created the N.S.C. in 1947, 
the only statutory members are the President, 
the Vice President, the Secretary of State and the 
Defense Secretary. The Director of Central Intel- 
ligence and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are statutory advisers. All others, including 
the national security adviser, have to be invited. 
For some like Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Edwin Meese 
3d, the former counsellor, now Attorney General, 
James A. Baker 3d, the former chief of staff and 
now Treasury Secretary, and Mr. Deaver, the 
deputy chief of staff .the invitation was a stand- 
fag one. Others attend as needed, depending on 
the topic. Presumably, General Walters would be 


called fa If some crucial United Nations-related 
matter were to be discussed or if problems fa 
Latin America or North Africa, on which he has 
expertise, were on the table. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick said it was “very useful to 
me to be a member of the N.S.C.” because being 
able “to hear toe discuss i ons gave me a kind of 
sense of confidence about the goals of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State and Secretary of De- 
fense.” It also allowed her the chance to voice 
her own views. During the war between Argen- 
tina and Britain over the Falkland Islands fa 
1982, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, who was sympathetic to 
Argentina, regularly engaged in debate with then 
Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. “Our 
positions were unreconcilable.” he said later. 

Mr. Shultz is reported to have found himself, 
like Mr. Haig, fa occasional debate with Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick at the council, and was uneasy with 
the idea that the U.N. representative should be 
able to challenge her superior at N.S.C. meet- 
ings. He saw the U.N. representative as just an- 
other Presidential ambassador, who should take 
orders from the President and his chief foreign 
policy manager, the Secretary of State. 

If General Walters is unhappy with his status, 
he is following a grand tradition. President Ken- 
nedy, trying to head off liberal appeals for Adlai 
Stevenson to be made secretary of state, per- 
suaded him to take the U.N. job, as America’s 
representative to the world, but then cut him out 
of important information and decision-making, 
leaving him frustrated and angry. Arthur Gold- 
berg was asked by President Johnson to give up 
his Supreme Court seat to become the U.N. rep- 
resentative. with the pledge that he could work to 
end the Vietnam war. Instead. Mr. Goldberg, de- 
spite important diplomatic work on ending the 
1967 Middle East war, had little to say fa the Viet- 
nam negotiations. 
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Salvadorans Go to the Polls Today 


Duarte Has 
More Than 
Opponents 
On His Mind 


By JAMES LeMOYNE 


SAN SALVADOR — It widespread predictions are 
borne out, local and national legislative elections today 
may not offer much relief, if any, to President Jos£ 
Napoledn Duarte and his Christian Democratic Govern- 
ment after 10 tough months in office. 

In their fourth visit to the polls In three years, Salva- 
dorans will elect a 60-member National Assembly and 
282 municipal councils. The elections represent the final 
step In the United States-hacked effort to create the coun- 
try’s basic political machinery. A previous national vote 
in 1982 and a presidential election in 1984 led to the writ- 
ing of a new constitution, the appointment of a supreme 
court and the election of Mr. Duarte last June. 

According to preliminary estimates by analysts in 
the largest parties here and by Western diplomats, it ap- 
pears unlikely that today’s vote will produce a major 
shift in the majority now held by Mr. Duarte's conserva- 
tive opponents. One factor favoring the right is a new 
electoral law. It allows the Nationalist Republican Al- 
liance and the National Conciliation Party to form a 
coalition and run the same list of candidates while main- 
taining their separate party symbols on the ballot. The 
effect of the law is expected to be felt most in the local 
voting, which could give the conservatives control of 80 



Spactal Features /Sip* Press /I to Sagfletti 

Roberto D’Aubulsson campaigning In San Salvador last week. 


per cent of the municipalities. 

Even if his party should win, Mr. Duarte and the new 
assembly will face big problems. The Salvadoran Army 
has sharply improved its performance in the field, bat 
the war drags on at a pace sufficient to keep the economy 
in ruins. With little new investment and an unemploy- 


ment rate of 40 per cent, the 
economy re main s afloat only 
with the help of nearly $1.5 mil- 
lion a day in American aid. 

Although free elections 
have been an important step 
forward, they have so far 
failed to create the political 
consensus needed to govern the 
country. El Salvador remains 
divided into armed and un- 
armed parties of left and right, 
deeply opposed to each other 
and to Mr. Duarte. Such differ- 
ences, hardened by the civil 
war and a legacy of political 
terror by Government security 
forces, limit the possibility of. 
effective self-government. . 

Mr. Duarte has not always 
made the job easier for him- 
self. His cabinet is widely per- 
ceived as inept, and even ad- 
mirers fault him for failing to 
seek compromises with the 
right. “He has not readied out 
to his opponents," a. senior 
Christian Democratic Party 
adviser to Mr. Duarte said. 
“Businessmen and the profes- 
sional elite do not have confi- 
dence, in him.*’ Julio Adolfo 
Roy Premies, Minister of the - 
Presidency and the chief 
strategist for the Christian 
Democratic Party, said Mr. 
Duarte had been forced to 
spend most of his time in a 
— largely successful effort to im- 
prove El Salvador’s interna-, 
tional standing, to reduce human rights abuses and to ce- 
ment his relationship with the powerful army high com- 
mand. Such measures may not win many votes, Mr. Key 
Premies said. 

Mr. Duarte may find scone solace in the internal 
splits now afflicting the conservative camp. Hugo Bar- 


. rera, a leadhig member of the Nationalist Republican Al- 
liance, has told associates that he. Is 'tired of Robert 0 
D’Aubuisson’s mercurial leadership and that he will 
form anew* * '*' * * Sm *~ 


to cat adeal with Mr. Duarte as soon as the elections are 
over. Although It would be ta keeping with the long-term 
American policy of Dying' u> create a stable, anti-Com- 
munist, centrist govermnent here, a spokesman denied 
that the American Embassy was actively encouraging 
such a pact, 

•The most popular initiative of Mr Duarte's presi- 
dency was his attempt to negotiate an end to the five-year 
civil war. Bin the talks broke down when leftist rebels de- 
manded a share of power and the reorganization of the 
army and rejected the ’President’s contention that the 
only way to power was through the ballot box: As expect- 
ed, theguerrillas haverefused to take part in today's vot- . 
iflg. characterizingit asan "electoral comedy.” Teback 
. up their.- apposition, rebel gunmen have killed several ' 
rightist political figures in recem weeks, bathed down 17 
mayors' offices, increased attacks cioseto the capital of - 
San Salvador, and are threatening roadblocks to prevent 
voters from reaching the, polls. 

About the only finny of extitemeirtintfae campaign 
itaeU came- In January when the Texas police seized a 
close associate ot Mr. D’Aubuisson, the rightist leader, 
as he prepared to tty a private airplane to El Salvador 
carrying $5.8 million In IDO-doHar bills. Western diplo- 
mats think at least some of the money may have been in- 
tended for Mr. D’Aubuisson’s campaign, a charge be has 
' denied. " - • ; 

The United States appears to be playinga much less 
active ride in this election than in -the past, apparently 
convinced that' any of the probable results will not 
threaten American interests The Central Intelligence 
Agency was reported to have secretly backed Mr. Duarte 
in last year’s campaign m an effort to assure the defeat of 
Mr. D’Auboisson. This time, some American officials . 
•were reliably reported to have said that they did hot sup- 
port a victory by Mr. Duarte’s party because right-wing 
extremists might be encouraged to return to terrorism, - 
feeding they no longer bad a. stake in the Government. 
United States Ambassador Thomas R- Pickering said the 
reported commons did not represent American policy 
ami instructed American dl plornats not to repeat them. 


U.S. Bankers Reached an Agreement With Mexico Last Week 


That International ‘Debt Bomb’ Hasn’t Stopped Ticking 


By NICHOLAS KRISTOF 


American bankers celebrated a milestone last week 
with the signature of a multi-year agreement to stretch 
out Mexico's payments on its foreign debt Everyone 
remembered that it was Mexico’s inability to meet its ob- 
ligations in August 1982 that had triggered the panic over 
what they called an international "debt bomb." 

Immense progress has been made since thou last 
year in particular. The two largest debtors in the devel- 
oping world, Brazil and Mexico, which each owe about 
$100 billion, are enjoying healthy economic growth and 
hefty trade surpluses. Brazil and Venezuela have fok 
lowed the Mexican lead. 1 In- negotiating-tentativetoudti; 
year debt reschedulings, which should bd implemented \ 
later this year. • .• ■« i 

In addition, the fear of a “debtors' cartel” led by Ar- 
gentina, which could jointly default on hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars in loans, has receded. Questions remain 
about the ability of Argentina and other developing coun- 
tries to pay, but not so much about their willingness to 
pay. That is crucial, tor it means that even if times are 
tough, these countries are likely to continue payments on 
a substantia] part of the debt. 

But even as they celebrate, bankers are sobered by 
the tremendous problems that remain. In particular, al- 
though the debtors are doing wonders with their balance 
of payments — achieving trade surpluses that give them 
cash to pay off their debts — their domestic economies 
are precarious, and In some cases deteriorating. Infla- 
tion rages across Latin America, and many countries are 
sharing the American vexation with having to cut budget 
deficits. For their part, the banks have been obliged to 
lend new money to developing countries so that they can 
payoff old interest. One consequence is that the total for- 
eign debt ot developing countries is still rising, to $970 bil- 
lion this year from $895 billion last year, according to 
World Bank estimates. Most debtors are paying out more 
than they are taking in. Developing countries paid $92 bil- 
lion in debt service last year, which was $7 billion more 
than they received in fresh credits. 

“The external adjustments are fairly quick; the do- 
mestic adjustments are much more difficult because 
they go to the core of the problem," observed Rixnmer de 
Vries, senior vice president and chief international 
economist of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company. 
Inflation over the last year in Argentina, for example, 
was 800 percent. The result is eroding confidence in the 
currency, a flourishing black market, shrinking invest- 
ment for the future and fierce political battles as each 


sector of the population tries to elbow aside the others to 
keep up with inflation. 

The International Monetary Fund, which has played 
a centra] role in assisting debtors in the last few years, 
has grown increasingly exasperated with countries that 
routinely miss their targets for inflation in their eco- 
nomic adjustment programs. So this year the I.M.F. has 
cut off credits to Argentina and Brazil, presumably tem- 
porarily. Since the private banks will not restructure 
debt with a country that lacks an I.M.F. program, the re- 
sult has been delays in drafting agreements. In addition, 
unexpected difficulties keep turning up just as old prob- 
lems recede. Last week, for example, bankers worried 
. about Brazil’s debt prospects as its President-elect, Tan- 
v; credo. Neves;- underwent a Jtibud emergency operation, 
y Aod although Brazil's f oreign earnings were the envy of 
- Latin America, last year, its trade surpluses in January 
and February have been much leaner. 

Argentine Headaches 

Argentina, the third largest debtor in the third world 
with obligations of $47 billion, is one of those dangling on 
tenterhooks — along with its bankers. Argentina is sev- 
eral months behind in interest payments, and unless it 
catches up soon, American bank regulators could down- 
grade the credit rating of its debt. This would make it 
more difficult to get fresh credits in the future. 

No country has given bankers as many headaches 
and nightmares as Argentina, partly because its econ- 
omy is in such disorder and partly because Argentine of- 
ficials have seemed to the creditors to be cavalier at 
times about the country’s problems. Argentina was also 
the country that flirted most closely with the idea of 
forming a debtors’ cartel to resist the banks’ terms. 

Becuse of the perceived recalcitrance of Argentina’s 
newly democratic Government, Latin America’s trend 
toward democracy might actually be bad news for the 
banks. They ask whether people tired of unemployment 
and austerity might not force representative govern- 
ments to limit payments or even repudiate the debts. 

“There are already voices in these countries calling 
for debt moratoria, and to the extent to which there Is not 
adequa t e economic growth in the next few years, these 
voices are going to become louder and may eventually 
dominate,” cautions Albert Fishlow, a professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of California at Berkeley. But 
Professor Flsfalow and most other Latin America experts 
also note that a democratic government has greater le- 
gitimacy in the eyes of its people and might be able to im- 
plement an austerity program that would be too unpopu- 
lar for a military government to administer. 


Latin America’s foreign debt 



Joblessness Is on the Rise, as Are Job Creation Schemes 


Europeans Try to Reduce Unemployment or Make It Pay 


Europeans out of work 

Unemployment as a percent of labor force 
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By PAUL LEWIS 


PARIS — - when a business executive from Troyes, a 
small city south ot Paris, lost his job two years ago, he 
became eligible to pick up 12 monthly unemployment 
checks, for 90 percent of his former salary. Instead, like 
thousands of other recently laid-off Frenchmen, he chose 
an option that provided six months’ unemployment pay 
in a lump sum and used it to start a new business. 

His messenger and transport company is one of 
40,000 businesses started each year with French unem- 
ployment benefits as capital. The method, which ac- 
counted for a third of all new French companies in 1983, 
has been copied by Britain. Ireland, Belgium, Italy and 
Sweden and may be tried in the United States. American 
regional development officials, organized by the Wash- 
ington-based Corporation for Enterprise Development 
and the German Marshall Fund, have been studying the 
French experience. 

Until the late 1970’s, unemployment was higher in 
the United States than In Western Europe. Now the 
treads have been reversed. Since rising to 9.5 percent in 
1982, United States unemployment has dropped steadily 
to the current 7.3 percent, while joblessness in Europe 
has risen relentlessly for a decade. In 1983, it moved into 
double digits, and this year will pass 11.5 percent, afflict- 
ing almost 20 million Europeans. 

A handful of countries, notably socially conscious 
Sweden and Austria, oil -rich Norway and Luxembourg 
and Iceland, which have small populations, have kept 
unemployment low, often by subsidizing troubled busi- 
nesses. But elsewhere it has soared. In 1970, Turkey was 


the only European country with double-digit unemploy- 
ment. Now Britain, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Ireland, 
Portugal and Spain, with a peak rate of 20 percent, share 
this dubious distinction. France may join them this year. 

High unemployment tends to be self-perpetuating. 
Approximately 40 percent of the jobless in Britain and 
France (and 30 percent in West Germany) have not 
worked for more than a year. Often these people lose 
Skills, suffer declining health and become discouraged. 
However, high unemployment has not shaken political 
stability, probably because benefits are usually gener- 
ous. Conservative governments have been reelected in 
West Germany and Britain in recent years. 

The Number One Priority 

But even Europe’s relatively generous benefits trail 
away after two years. Unemployment is a leading reason 
tor French President Francois Mitterrand’s uncertain 
prospects in parliamentary elections next year. In Brit- 
ain, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher says creating 
jobs is her top priority. But Europeans believe they can- 
not tackle unemployment President Reagan’s way, by 
boosting the economy with the help of a huge budget defi- 
cit. Mr. Mitterrand tried it in 1982 and wound up with 
unacceptable inflation, a severe trade gap and a collaps- 
ing franc. "The American option, which rests m the 
unique position of the dollar as a reserve currency, isn’t 
open to others," says Britain’s Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Nigel Lawson. 

So the West Europeans are pushing job-creation 

schemes and trying to discover why the United States has 

created 15 million new Jobs in 10 years while Europe was 
losing two mUUon. All their governments have central- 


ized iflionnatum about job openings and. are 
new skills to the unemployed. The Netherlands says.it 
has created 50,000 Jobs by adopting a 32-hour work wee*,- 
while cutting wages 20 percent. Belgian companies axe 
being urged to take similar action. — 

Increasingly, European governments L aie blaming 
their difficulties on ossifying regulations. Ori ginall y de- 
signed to protect employment, some of these rules are 
pricing workers out of jobs and converting higher de- 
mand into inflation. Economists try; to estimate how 
much unemployment is needed to stabilize Inflation, a 
concept known as the "naira" or abnaccrierating infln ., 

tion rate of unemployment. European nairas are. rising, 
suggesting inflexible economies. Wcst Gcrmany 
achieved stable prices with only IB percent unemptoy*' 
meat In 1971-75, according te a new study by the <3 
zatian for Ecanbmic Cooperation and DeveJopmej «t 
by 1981-83, the jobless figure was 3 percent, Sbnfc ? in- 
creases were reported for France, Britain and Bocapd' 
Meanwhile, the American rate has faflen^but m aking 
Europe’s economic Untos as supple as America's* often ' 
seems ’ t antamount to social revolution. PayroILand so- . 
rial security taxes add 78 percent to employmw ebsteui 
Germany, 60 percent iu Fiance bid only 28 perceptfethe 
United States.Most American workers enjoy scant pro - . 
tection against dismissal. Laying off Europeans is slow 
and expensive, so companies are often riow to hire. ’ 
Sotne rigidities -are being eased. Itaiy^ lDcnmark, 
Holland and Belgium no longer tie wag<*trn inflation 
Spain and Brigium have made it caster to dismiss young- 
workers, but not rid ones. France, Erihujd* f>omxark : 
and Germany recently cut social benefits slightly, and!. 

Britain has cm payroll- taxes -a bit. • • 1 u i . • • ", 
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-in- America Cars 



A Honda Accordassemb^Kne at the company ’s plant in Marysville, Ohio 


By JOHNHOUUSHA 


tare ana dozens of mgnu 
attendance, the first Sentra j 
pact car- rb8ed off the assert 
at the Nissan Motor Manufc 
Company's plant in SmynA, 


The ceremony marked Nissan’s 
debut as the third member in the 


growing ranks of -Japanese auto com- 
panies with made4n-America cars. 


The developments in Smyrna are 
an indication of Japan’s chang ing 
strategy in the American car market. 
Even though (our years of quota re- 
strictions will be ' formally lifted 
tomorrow, the Japanese Government 


has imposed its own limit of 2.2 mil- 
lion cars for tee coming year, con- 
vincing many Japanese companies 
the days of unlimited exports to the 
United States are gone forever. 


Instead of flooding America with 
cars made at home, and risking new 
protectionist measures, the Japanese 
are “going native" — opening up 
American plants and moving quickly 



toward the day when they will be, col- 
lectively, the nation's fourth major 
auto maker, ranking with General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler. 


‘Japanese producers could have 
the capacity to assemble just over 
one million cars ami 140,000 light 
trucks in the United States by the end 
of the decade," the Commerce De- 
partment concluded in a recent study. 
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tJnga drubbing, in the currency mar- 
j/w&ekteedollarnow has some ex- 
jedlctlng that it finally has reached the 
year climb. The American currency’s 
eq almost 50 percent: vis^-vis other 
tfes since 1980 and, according to some 
only directiaa from here is down. 
rwfll 4tecline. take roy .word for it," 
BratL portfolio manager of the $210 


rr y^ir ised in New Yoifk, agreed: “Whether the 
Ajin3 ecHiies today, tomorrow, -next month or 
" closerlto a peak. 'There’s- very little 

TMaqyrts. of cpgree».liave been mistaken be- 
fortbaur major cxtrrencymoves. “I have-been 
- gp Jradariy wrong on the dollar for the past two. 

~Jif .Bis and others are right this time around, 
prSectscould brighten markedlyfor stockslisted 
: exchanges* particularlyon the bourses in 

Kppean countries where the outlook calls for a 
iterate rise in economic activity this year and a 
Jpiiigof inflation. Such conditions -r- along with« 
Jfhmi drop in the doDAr ~ could make European 
Jcks “exceptionally attractive, 4 ’ saitLMr. Sharon, 
ferfaen the dollar falls, foreign dir ren ci es increase 
/ value; arid so. In theory, should .the .value of 
I Mai selling on various International exchanges. 
hrttteiiwinthenrarke^SiriUdqioidtoalargede- 
Ue on how fast . the dollar falls and. how far. 
rrhat’s the 184,000 question." :«ald Mr- Bratt- 
/ The most banish drop in the dollar for 'markets 
/both here smd abroad, said' Mr. Bralt, wooid be a 
/stow, gradual “erosion” of the American curten- 
I cys value. This could produce a situation that Mr. 

I Bratt described as “ideal” for American investors 
to lntemattaial securities ■/ - ■- \ .... 

On the other hand, should the dollar ‘fcreck” and; 
tt^ rfrop sharply. stock markets bothfo the United 
States and abroad wouM: suffer, he Said, because 
that would lead to a rise to tateresd^ates. . 

Some analysts wpny that with priges cm bourses 
in West Gerinany, . France and 
touching record highs, even a de^^the drtlar 
would not salvage investments f share prices 
should drop precipitously, from a todden crack in 

the dollar. ' ■[_ . : 

the more bullish’ turn pt events, where 
should American investors looJralroad for the best 
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they prefer stocks of companies in Europe rather 
than the Far East. “You do get the feeling that the 
Japanese noazket is not as undervalued as in Eu- 
rope,” said Peter S. Lynch, fund manager of the $2 
billion Fidelity Magellan mutual fund, which has 
almost $300 milhoflMvested in international stocks. 
Because of the rampant cost-cutting in so many 
European countries, he' noted, thousands of work- 
ers have lost their jobs and are extremely pessimis- 
tic about their own country’s prospects. 

He likens, the situation to the one faced a few 
years ago by the Chrysler Corporation, which, after 
severe cutbacks, began its stunning turnaround. 
“They’ll shake down like Chrysler shook down," he 
said of the European economies. “I think people 
will be feeding better about their countries” in a few 
years, he said. . 

. Because many European countries have not re- 
bounded as quickly as the United States and Japan 
from the recession of the early 1990’s, the European 
stock markets stand to benefit more from any dol- 
lar decline and subsequent decline in their own In- 
terest rates. The markets in Europe “stand to do 
the best,’: said Karl Van Horn, chairman of Amer- 
ican Express Asset Management in London. Mr. 
Sharon pointedout that while the prices on many 
European stock markets have increased over the 
past few years, their price* earning; multiples have 
not risen at the same rate, making many European 
stocks cheap in relation to other markets. 

. He describes France as the single most attractive 
place to invest in Europe now. Mr. Van Horn finds 
Italy the most interesting because of what he sees 
as that country’s emphasis on privatization of state- 
run companies, encouragement of private invest- 
. meat and increasing control over the public deficit. 
- Fidelity's Mr. Lynch also likes Italy because of its 
high savings rate and its bargain prices. 


Analysts at Drexel Burnham Lambert recently 
described the Amsterdam stock market as one of 
the most attractive. Among the reasons they cited 
were an average 30 percent increase in corporate 
profits last year, a relatively low average P/E 
multiple of eight (against ten in the United States), 
continued wage restraint and lower tax rates. 

Professionals caution that investors should avoid 
international companies that have prospered in re- 
cent years because of booming exports. They may 
be particularly vulnerable to a sagging dollar. Such 
companies as Mercedes, Jaguar and Canon, for ex- 
ample, have benefited from their exports to the 
United States, but once a cheaper dollar makes 
their products more costly, they may not be able to 
match earlier sales and profits. 

And, because some of the world’s stock markets 
are at or near record highs, professionals suggest 
that individual stock selection rather than country 
selection is one of the most important factors in in- 
vesting today. American Express’s Mr. Van Horn 
likes companies that will benefit from financial 
deregulation such as Union Bank of Switzerland. 
Companies that are involved in' providing business 
automation products, such as Friedrich Deckle in 
West Germany and CAE Industries in Canada are 
also on his favored list. 

Scudder’s Mr. Bratt has focused on banks and in- 
surance companies as well as retailers and utilities. 
“Those are the sectors that stand to benefit the 
most" from rising stock prices and an increase in 
local currency value, he said. Among the stocks he 
likes are Deutsche Bank, Commerzbank, the Swiss 
Bank Corporation, and Winterthur Insurance. 

Like other investors, Simms Capital’s Mr. Sharon 
is avoiding those companies that are heavy export- 
ers and concentrating on those concerns that stand 
to benefit the most from an upturn in their own 
economies. Among the stocks his firm likes are Ha- 
cbette, Darty, Chargeurs and Telemecanique Eleo 
trique in France, and Deutsche Bank, Siemens, 
Lufthansa and Kaufhof in West Germany. 

M ANY investors also are cool to the markets 
in the Far East. Some of these stock mar- 
kets, like those of Japan and Hong Kong, 
appear to the professionals to be overvalued. Amer- 
ican Express portfolios are "neutral" on Japan, 
said Mr. Van Horn. Mr. Shanxi said of Japan: “We 
feel that the market is extremely expensive, specu- 
lative and vulnerable." His firm also believes that 
“the easy money has been made” in Hong Kong. 

Investors in the United States have two basic op- 
tions when investing in the stocks of foreign compa- 
nies. Fust, they might buy American Depositary 
Receipts for companies through most brokers. 
A.D.R.’s trade on United States stock exchanges 
and represent a specified number of the underlying 
foreign shares. Investors can also choose a mutual 
fund specializing in foreign stocks. One advantage 
of the funds is greater diversity, which cushions a 
portfolio against a decline in just one or two issues. 

For investors willing to stomach much more risk 
than provided by the stock market, there is another 
way to bet on a decline in the dollar: They can buy 
futures contracts in foreign currencies and bet on 
the drop. They may, however, see their highly 
leveraged original investment — and more . — 
wiped out by some of the sudden and sharp price 
moves that have become commonplace in the fu- 
tures pits in recent years. 


Leading Indicators Gain — But Slowly 
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military contractors, was accused of 
defrauding :the. Government of 

1800,000 by Shifting. costs from. con- 
tract;. to contracL G-E. said it may 
have inadvertently overcharged the 
GoverhmeoL but no fraud was in- 
volved. In related matters, Pratt & 
Whlfcjey and GJL were asked to re- 
fund $208 million in excess profits and 
.General Dynamics reduced the 
Charges on some disputed contracts' 
,ty.$23 million.' .... 

■Japan’s move to raise its exports of 
: cars to the United States by 24,3 per- 
cent produced cries of outrage here. 

'■American carmakerssaidsuch a 

.-flood of imports could cause large 
•' layoffs. The Senate, concerned about 
the ^$37 Wiiicin trade deficit with 
Japan, threatened retaliation against 
all Japanese trade unless Japan 
opened more markets; Officials in 
Japan believe the backlash is unjusti- 


fied, saying they are opening Japa- 
nese markets as quickly as they rea- 
sonably can. But American officials 
note roadblocks in many areas, 
particularly telecommunications. 

The United States trade deficit as a 
whole widened to SU.4 billion in Feb- 
ruary as exports fell more than they 
had in seven' years, mostly because of 
tee strong dollar. 

The dollar bn dropped precipitous- 
ly, meanwhile, to its lowest levels 
since December. The drop, attributed 
to worries in Europe about the stabil- 
ity of the American banking system 
and to uncertainty about tee econ- 
omy, was welcomed by traders who 
think the dollar was overvalued. 
While the lower dollar could help the 
American trade deficit, some Euro- 
pean officials believe a strong dollar 
helps their economies. 


Frame appeared to be block in g 
trade liberalization talks scheduled 
for the May economic summit meet- 
ing. It said it would not participate in 
the talks, which are considered criti- 
cal to the success of the meeting, un- 
less discussions are scheduled on 
ways to stabilize tee dollar. 

Interest rates fell sharply on Thurs- 
day, partly °ti indications that tee 
Fed will soon mow to tighten mone- 
tary policy. The basic money supply 
fell $500 million in the latest week. 

Stocks were quiet, with daily Big 
Board volume below 100 million 
shares most of tee week. The Dow 
Jones industrial average fell 0.07 for 
the week, closing at 1,266,78. 

The possibility of merging tee 
F.D.I.C. and F.S.L.I.C. was raised by 
the Fed chairman. Paul A. Volcker. 
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Thai would make teem almost tee 
equal of the Chrysler Corporation, 
which sold 967,000 cars last year. 

So far, Honda and Toyota, in addi- 
tion to Nissan, operate plants in this 
country — now producing less than 

200.000 cars a year — and Mazda 
plans to build me soon. “If you just 
add up the ones announced so far, it 
brings >1X1 to almost a million cars." 
said Harvey Heinbach, an auto indus- 
try analyst at Merrill Lynch. "Each 
individual company has its own goals, 
but combined they will be a signifi- 
cant force in tee industry." 

The growing capacity of Japanese 
manufacturers to produce mostly 
small cars in this country will make 
the Big Three think twice about fu- 
ture investments in that part of the 
market. Although the Japanese have 
not used their production cost advan- 
tage to underprice Detroit’s models, 
the sheer numbers of cars that will be 
emerging from Japanese-owned fac- 
tories here will end the artificial scar- 
city of the quota period. 

“The domestic industry has been 
living in a special paradise for the 
last few years because of actions 
taken to limit supply that have in- 
creased prices," said Maryann N. 
Keller, an analyst with Vilas Fischer 
Associates. "With additional sup- 
plies, it will tend to push prices down, 
which will squeeze the domestics’ 
margins.” 

The Japanese share of the Amer- 
ican market seems destined to rise — 
the very trend that four years of quo- 
tas was intended to halt. With Amer- 
ican-based capacity beaded toward 
one million cars a year, and imports 
about to rise to 2.3 million vehicles 
from the 1.8S million quota in the last 
year of restrictions, the Japanese are 
in a position to sell more than 3 mil- 
lion cars a year in this country, or 
over 30 percent of a good, 10-miliion- 
car sales year. The Japanese cur- 
rently have about 23 percent of the 
ctr market, which is running at an 
annual rate of about 11.1 million cans. 

Some cars produced at the new 
Japanese factories in America will be 
sold by the Big Three under Amer- 
ican labels, which will give the Amer- 
ican companies a share of the profit. 
The rest will be sold through the 
Japanese companies' own dealers, 
and will be indistinguishable from the 
same models exported from Japan. 

The Japanese will have a big cost 
advantage in small cars because of 
their factory operations. They are as- 
sembly plants that use parts im- 
ported from Japan, thus allowing the 
Japanese to retain a good part of the 
$2,000- to $2,500-a-rar cost advantage' 
they have over the Big Three. 

In fact, many American auto exec- 
utives say it is wrong to characterize 
the Japanese assembly operations as 
manufacturing. "They buy energy-in- 
tensive components here, like glass, 
tires and steel,” said Terrence J. 
Miller, an official of the Automotive 
Parts and Accessories Association. 
“But when it comes to things that are 
labor-intensive, that stays in Japan.” 

Dan Luria, a labor-oriented eco- 
nomic researcher at Michigan’s In- 
dustrial Technology Institute, esti- 
mates that 96 percent of the jobs in- 
volved in supplying components to 
American-owned auto plants are do- 
mestic, compared with only about 30 
percent for the Japanese plants he re. 

Roger B. Smith, the chairman of 
the General Motors Corporation, 
agrees. “If they build 200,000 cars In 
Smyrna and 50 percent of the content 
is Japanese, well I say there are 

50.000 Japanese cars.” He concedes 
that this is true of the cars being 
produced by the G.M.-Toyota Motor 
Company joint venture in Fremont, 
Calif. The joint venture, plus the ar- 
rangement G.M. has made to market 
under its own labels cars imported 


from Japan, have put it tn the strong- 
est position of any of the Big Three in 
tee post-quota era, analysts say. 

In addition to using lower-cost com- 
ponents, the Japanese plants enjoy 
labor cost advantages. They can hire 
mostly young, healthy workers and 
not be saddled with hefty pension and 
health benefit costs borne by older 
companies. Officials of the Chrysler 
Corporation have estimated that 
when the Mazda Motor Corporation 
opens its Detroit area plant in 1987, it 
will pay $6 an hour less for labor than 
Chrysler, bajf of that due to lower 
health and retirement payments. 

The only possible good news for De- 
troit, Mrs. Keller said, is teat an 
abundance of cars priced in the $5,000 
to $6,000 range — the Sentra, for ex- 
ample, has a base price of $5,499 — 
may broaden the new car market, 
rather than cut into the Big Three's 
sales. "Those $5,000 cars will be 
mostly incremental sales, people who 
are not buying new cars now," she 
said. “We may yet see a 12-million- 
car year because of that." The high- 
water mark for car sales in this coun- 
try was 11.4 million in 1973. 

In addition, since all of the Big 
Three have alliances with Japanese 
car companies under which they will 
be supplied with competitively priced 
compacts and subcompacts, the im- 
pact of Japanese production in this 

• country is not yet clear, analysts say. ■ 
Those most likely to be harmed are 
the American operations of two Euro- 
pean-based auto companies — Volks- 
wagen and American Motors, which 
is controlled by Renault. 

Volkswagen was tee first foreign 
auto manufacturer in modem times 
to locate an assembly plant in this 
country, starting operations in West- 
moreland, Pa., in 1978. But sales of its 
small, economy Volkswagen made 
there have withered before the on- 
slaught of similar vehicles from 
Japan. The plant now operates at only 
about one-third of capacity. Sales of 
its American-made cars fell last year 
to 78,838 from the 1980 peak of 190,220, 
and many in the industry question 
whether Volkswagen will continue 
production there. Similar questions 
have been raised about the American 
Motors Corporation, whose Kenosha, 
Wis., plant, is turning out an Amer- 
ican version of Renault’s' Alliance. 
The car has not been tee big sales hit 
that Renault had hoped. 

Honda, Japan’s auto maverick, 
first, took the. risk of assembling its 
automobiles with American labor. 
Shoichiro Irijamiri, president of 

■ Honda of .America Manufacturing 
Inc., said teat Honda opened its - plant 
in Marysville, Ohio, several years 
ago despite studies indicating that it 
would not be profitable. "There is no 
explanation for that decision other 
than our commitment to our corpo- 
rate philosophy, which told us that to 
serve the American market we must 
commit our resources to manufactur- 
ing in America,” he said. 

The plant turned out to be a shrewd 
investment when swelling Japanese 

• car imports and huge losses in Detroit 
convinced the Reagan Administra- 
tion to impose import quotas in 1981. 
As Accords began to pour off the line 
in Marysville the following year, Hon- 
da’s market share began to grow 
while larger Japanese companies 
were shackled by tbe restraints. Last 
year 508,420 Hondas — 133,601 from 
Marysville — were sold in the United 
States, surpassed only by Toyota, the 
traditional leader, at 557,979, and 
ahead of the usual No. 2, Nissan. 

Pleased, Honda is adding a produc- 
tion line for Civic models in Marys- 
ville. It will have the capacity to 
produce 300,000 cars a year by 1986. It 
is also building a motorcycle engine 
plant and officials said auto engines 
will probably be added later. 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 29, 
(Consolidated} 

Company Sates. Law 

Unocal 14,609,900 50% 

SearteG 6,738,400 50 

IBM 6,249,100 127 

AT4T 6,229200 21 K 

SCalE 6,171,400 24 

Gen El 6,109,400 59* 

McGEd 6,014,900 64 

ITTCp 5,212,900 36 

DiamS ......_ 4,520,100. 19% 

Tennco 4,430,500 42?4 

DowCh 4,063,100 29 

Sperry 3,325.900 53 

FordM 3,236,400 42% 

Am Exp 3,211,100 41% 

GTE 3*03.000 40% 

MARKET DIARY Last 

Week 

Advances ,226 

Declines 756 

TotaUssues .... — -2,242 

New Highs .......219 

NewLows 33 


VOLUME m YMr 

(4 P.M. New YoricOesa) W00k ToMa 

Total Site 407,274800 7j322.S71.320 

Same Par. 1964 - 400^79,190 60BJ19.188 


WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

Waft Low Last Change 

New Yqrk Stock Exchanga - 

Induct 120.1 H8.3 120.1 +1.09 

Tramp 97.6 96.2 07.6 +0.62 

UtBs 55.1 53.9 55.1 +0.74 

Finance— 107.8 106.5 107.6 +0.16 

Compoafte -1CM.6 103.0 104,6 + 0.95 


The New York Stock Exchange 
re Standard A Poor's 


400lnduat— 201.6 198.4 201.6 +1.94 
20 Tramp — 154.9 151.3 154.8 +2.09 


40 Utils 60.3 

40 Financial . 20.7 


80.3 +0.83 
20.6 Unch 


500 Stocks... 180.6 3 77.8 160.6 +1.62 


Dow Jones 
30 Indust 1275 5 

12521 

1286.7 

-0.87 

20 Tranap — 608.1 

567.8 

603 O 

+ 8 20 

15UtHe 154.0 

148.1 

153 0 

+ 3.75 

85 Comb 518.3 

505.7 

515.0 

+ 3.65 

The American Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 29, 1985 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sales last NatOing 

BAT 6,868.700 4-3/16 +1/16 

WangB 3,086,300 20% + 1% 

DomeP 2,436.100 2% +7/16 

EchoB .1,901,500 11% + • 

GlfCd 919.300 14 + 

DataPd 737,900 13 

HouOT 645.000 3% - 

CrystO 562,200 3 

Verbtm 539,200 7% 

Astrotc 495,600 1% 


MARKET DIARY Last Prey. 

Weak Week 

Advances 393 334 

Declines 355 417 

Total Issues 901 905 

NewHiflhs 57 51 

New Lows 27 33 

VOLUME S ^ 

(4P.M New York dose) Waek To Dale 

TcW Salas 40362,170 578.528,355 

Same Par. 1984.. 28,507,595 397,583,880 
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A War Machine Mired in Sleaze 


The Defense Department is in crisis. Its man- 
agers are again dosing the symptoms by loudly de- 
manding refunds from greedy or corrupt contrac- 
tors. Congress should not be deceived. The sleaze in 
the weapons industry reflects only the dissipation of 
purpose in the Pentagon. Never mind the wildfire of 
waste: The root problem is national security and its 
debilitation by a sclerotic defense bureaucracy. 

Many of the Pentagon's major contractors have 
recently been tainted by scandal. Us largest. Gen- 
eral Dynamics, has seen the former manager of its 
Electric Boat division claiming to have inflated 
costs. National Semiconductor has pleaded guilty to 
violating Federal rules on testing chips. Sperry has 
admitted falsifying bills for work on the MX. Now 
General Electric stands accused of filing false 
claims for work on the Minuteman warhead. 

Crime aside, many contractors charge the Gov- 
ernment shamelessly. McDonnell-Douglas tried to 
collect $35 million for legal expenses in fighting a 
rival. Rockwell billed for country-club dues; Gen- 
eral Dynamics for public relations and boarding an 
executive's dog; United Technologies for political 
contributions. 

A mentality so careless with costs is no more 
rigorous on quality. Hughes Aircraft's work on 
major Army and Navy missiles was so shoddy it 
was forced to cease production. “Our No. 1 priority 
is product substitution, where people sell us shoddy 
material and junk,” the Pentagon's Inspector Gen- 
eral complained this month. 

Is this behavior typical of American business? 
Of course not, but the Pentagon’s contractors do not 
operate in the conventional business world. They 


feed off sole-source contracts and, despite recent at- 
tempts at reform, are largely insulated from 
competition. Their products are shaped not by the 
discipline of market demand, but by highly detailed 
specifications from military officials. They are the 
kept creatures of the Pentagon bureaucracy, only so 
faithless because so robbed of dignity. 


The arrangement suits each side’s private 
agenda. Pentagon officials gain the power to build 
empires and to gold-plate weapons at whim. The 
contractors rack up profits without the exertion of 
competition. The deal is cemented by revolving- 
door employment: In the three years ending in 1983, 
at least 1,900 high-ranking officers retired from the 
military and went to work for contractors. 

But consider the consequences. By destroying 
competition among its contractors, the Pentagon 
loses every benefit of quality and cost that free mar- 
kets bring. Equally serious is the Pentagon's un- 
trammeled ability to stifle innovation. Its record for 
producing innovative weapons is dismal. The best of 
its weapons, like the F-16 fighter or Sidewinder mis- 
sile, often turn out to have been engendered outside 
the official procurement agencies. 

The bedrock of America’s military superiority 
over the Soviet Union ought to be its free economy 
and superior technology. In squelching both, the 
Pentagon forfeits its greatest advantages. Instead 
of being diverted by the minutiae of the military 
budget. Congress could double fighting power and 
halve procurement costs by going to the root of the 
Pentagon’s disease. 


Can the Summit Get Serious? 


The point of holding the annual economic sum- 
mit of Western leaders earlier than usual this year 
— May 2-4 in Bonn — was to manifest their unity on 
the 40th anniversary of the end of Europe’s great 
war. The preliminaries manifest anything but. 

America’s frustration with Japanese trade 
curbs exploded last week in an extraordinary 
92-0 Senate vote urging retaliation. A more profound 
dispute pits the United States against Frabce oh the 
issues of globaLtiade and finance. The seven sum- 
miteers face a critical moment for statesmanship. 

Americans are not alone in their anger at 
Japan. Western Europe restricts Japanese car sales 
more rigidly than did the American quotas that ex- 
pire tonight. They keep tight rein on other Japanese 
imports as well. The United States and other indus- 
trial nations have been unable to match Japan’s ob- 
vious talent for producing good products and mar- 
keting them in alien cultures. But Japan has been 
vigorously selfish in harassing and legislating 
against clearly superior Western products — Amer- 
ican communications satellites and advanced medi- 
cal equipment, for instance. 

Compounding the problem is the fact that 
America's overall trade balance is worsening by the 
month. Last year’s record $123 billion excess of im- 
ports over exports is expected to grow to $140 billion 
this year. Surging imports and flagging exports are 
hurting many industries — and also the farm belt. 
And the strong dollar, by overpricing American 
goods abroad and underpricing Imports, makes 
matters still worse. 

Here is where trade issues bear upon Washing- 


ton’s new dispute with France. President Reagan 
wants a firm commitment from his summit part- 
ners to start a new round of global negotiations to 
reduce all trade barriers. The French are balking 
until they get a parallel commitment to global talks 
about the world's monetary system. 

The Administration maintains that the current 
system of free-floating exchange rates needs no fix- 
ing— that the currency markk reflects only under- 
lying economic truths. But the French contend, with 
some reason, that the long and painful effort to ne- 
gotiate trade concessions could go for naught if the 
big swings in currency values go unchecked. 

The French are talking about the dollar, of 
course; they want the United States to reduce its 
heavy borrowing and high interest rates. The Presi- 
dent maintains that if the market puts a high value 
on the dollar, so be it. He wants no conference at 
which the world gangs up on his budget deficits. 

Mr. Reagan’s pursuit of lower trade barriers is 
sound and politically courageous. He faces rising 
protectionist pressures, as the Senate’s vote on 
Japan shows, and wants other governments to help 
resist. Japan, in particular, had better heed the 
mounting American frustration. 

But it is tactically wrong to turn aside sugges- 
tions that American policies also need scrutiny. To 
deny that our policies disrupt the economies of all 
the world is wrong and arrogant. The industrial 
summits are indeed celebrations of common values 
and, this year, of a long and treasured peace. To 
keep on celebrating, the leaders had better decide 
also to do some hard work. 


Grading Ambassadors 


There’s a movement to let a knowledgeable 
screening panel appraise the credentials of candi- 
dates for ambassadorships, the way bar associa- 
tions routinely evaluate nominees for judgeships. 
It’s worth a try. 

Much depends, of course, on who does the 
screening and what criteria the group applies. 
Members of Congress are looking to the American 
Academy of Diplomacy, headed by David Newsom, 
a former Assistant Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs. It would form bipartisan panels of former 
diplomats and give Congress strictly advisory 
opinions. 

Secretary of State Shultz fears the screening 
might interfere with the President’s “constitutional 
duty” to name envoys. But a President has the 


same duty in designating judges. Indeed, the proce- 
dure might discourage the applications of campaign 
contributors whose main qualification is a Presi- 
dent's debt. 

Some of the best ambassadors, it is true, have 
been not Foreign Service Officers but amateurs and 
political appointees. But the screening panels could 
presumably distinguish between an Arthur Burns 
and Mike Mansfield and the mere dilettantes look- 
ing to lead a diplomatic social life. To make sure, 
some panel members ought to have been noncareer 
diplomats. 

Six senators on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee favor the Idea. Since the committee is the first to 
weigh nominations, let it informally test the screen- 
ing to see what it produces. 


Victims of Rape — and Despair 


Many crimes are not reported because the vic- 
tim doesn't want the bother ... or doesn’t have any 
insurance to claim ... or doesn't expect the police to 
think it worth their time. But when it comes to rape, 
none of those reasons apply. Why then did nearly 
halt the 1.5 million rapes or attempted rapes in the 
United States between 1973 and 1982 go unreported? 
The reason, it seems, is despair. 

A recent study by the Justice Department, 
based on the National Crime Survey, concluded that 
rape victims judge the matter “too private or per- 
sonal" to discuss, fear reprisal and in any case have 
little hope of justice for the assailants. “Sexual as- 
sault victims would be more likely to report the 
crime,” said Assistant Attorney General Lois 
Haight Herrington, “if they did not fear becoming 
entangled In the morass of an insensitive criminal 
justice system." 

But after a decade of special efforts to sensitize 
the police, medical personnel and court officers to 
the needs of rape victims, such fears are often un- 


founded. In Brooklyn, for instance, assistant dis- 
trict attorneys quickly meet rape complainants and 
provide them with information and counseling. 
They are then kept informed of the progress of the 
case, and if it ends in a conviction are invited to 
make a statement to the court before sentencing. 
Few accept that invitation but fewer still have re- 
gretted involvement in the legal process. 

Even so, women shrink from having to relive 
the rape and to discuss it in public and in front of the 
alleged perpetrator. They also fear stigma, being 
branded with a scarlet R. And they may feel guilt; 
rape is still too often a crime for which the victim 
blames herself —perhaps because of many years in 
which women were told they had only themselves to 
blame: “You know, what'd she expea? Did you see 
that short skirt?” 

That kind of cruel ignorance is slowly disap- 
pearing, but rapists are not. That so few of them are 
ever confronted with their crime only compounds 
its cruelty. 


Letters 


It’S 



Tonbe Editor: 

Despite what you might have heard 
or read to the contrary. Broadway's 
legitimate theaters have been saved 
from demolition since May 1982. It 
was then that the City Planning Com- 
mission, with the subsequent ap- 
proval of the Board of Estimate, 
enacted an amendment to the City 
Zoning Resolution providing that 
demolition of azty Broadway theater 
can only be undertaken on procuring 
a special demolition permit 

A special permit can be Issued only 
after public notice and hearing before 
the City Planning Commission, sub- 
ject to further Board of Estimate ac- 
tion upon their finding that: 

“(a) Loss of the theater will not 
barm the entertainment sector of the 
city’s economy, and 

(b) the theater is in need of substan- 
tial rehabilitation but is not eligible 
for assistance under any tax abate- 
ment or other publicly aided pro- 
gram, and 

(c) the theater is not capable of 
providing a reasonable return, and 

(d) an acceptable program for new 
development of the zoning lot Is sub- 
mitted to the commission, which indi- 
cates that the zoning lot as rede- 
veloped will include either a new 
theater or a use which will directly 
support neighborhood theater busi- 
ness, such as, but not limited to, re- 
hearsal space, recording facilities or 
theater costume rentals, and that 
construction of the new development 
will commence within a period of 12 
months from completion of demoli- 
tion . . .” 

These requirements are more strin- 
gent than those that must be met to 
obtain the Landmarks Preservation 
Commission’s permission to demol- 
ish a theater. 

The zoning amendment sought to 
accomplish more than merely pre- 
serving physical structures. It man- 
dated the appointment of a Theater 
Advisory Council by the Mayor to 
study the totality of problems affect- 
ing our theaters and to make recom- 
mendations for their solution. This 
council had 40 meetings from July 1, 
1982, to May 1984, all of them open to 
the public, and countless subcommit- 
tee meetings among council mem- 
bers. It also considered testimony' 
from such agencies as the Land- 
marks Preservation Commission. I 
urge everyone interested in theater 
preservation to read the council re- 


port. It will be apparent to anyohe. 
who does why blanket landmark 
designation as urged by the Savatbe. 
Theaters Committee wilT not pre- 
serve our theaters and could very 
well frustrate the historfcalrole and 
Intended purposes of land j ^h sr qgi fc 
laticm. It will then beapparent 
any landmarks designation 
without considering the spedai prob-' 
Jems and needs of the theater could 
very likely prove Injurious to the 
theater’s survival rather than assist 
in Its preservation. . 

Appeals te emotion rather than rea^ 
son, trading upon fear rather than, 
fact, will rot achieve what wfeall de- 
sire — a Broadway theater that can 
continue to function in a dynamic; 
ever-changing world and present 
shows like “Cats,” “Nicholas Nicked 
by” and “Candide.” 

It Is baseless that our theaters are en- 
dangered unless they are aH land- 
marked. Gerald schoenfeld 

New York, March 28, 1985 
The writer is chairman of the Shubert 
Organization and a member of the 
Theater Advisory Council. 


Mayor Must Act 

To the Editor: 

The well-intentioned Save the Thea- 
ters Committee's ad (March.24) calls 
upon the Landmarks Commission to 
save our treasured playho u ses by 



fU-irignating th em as landmarks. 19ot 
only Is this approach to saving thea- 
ters naive and misleading, but it also 
foists upon the ad’s signatories and 


die general public the- mistaken • 
tion that landmarking saves tbeati . 
fr om demolition. - ’ 

• The committee is well, aware tin 
the landmarks.law explicitly permit 
an owner to tear darwnhis theater bj 
proving hardship, defined as the own- 
er’s inability to extract a minimal 
| percentage of return on investment. 

Bas^ia recmds over tlte last three 
years,, the Mayor’s Theater Advisory 
.^CoraciFs-. report (submitted, fasti: 

kJane) contirfasgrim and dishearten- 
ing, statistics of theaters Ybat remain 
empty for tang periods: The majority 
olBroadway theaters, with zero earn- 
power happen to be the toviely two- 
r- houses east of?Broadway. 
theaters are placed in jedp- 
uatooly because of tbeir eco- 
: orcarnstances, but also be- 
the surrounding real .estate is 
l#y- nnxtown and deteriorating. . 
\ Wakes these, the oldest theater* 
,York, prime‘ targets for the 
Taclaw,. : 

on landmarking can 
;ihbse who care into a false 
of security. Only by pressing 
clean-cut, unequivocal and 
i position proposed in the 
Advisory Council's docu- 
:it is the city's ultimate 
Ity to acquire any theater '- 
with demolition — will 
itionists attain the 
.desire...'.-, / 

the last , resort 
■ has failed, is tied to 
proposed , tend, which 
its -principal income 
i Involving dervetap- 
'Yeti/wbile thedty 
may be breeding in the 
without conscience to 
insidious wreckers 
darkness and 
time we have awak-. 
walls of our be- ‘ 
be smashed, and 
but nibble. - 
when the report was 
has been no visible 
r Hall. It seems 
to impress upon 
il urgency of the 
for saving New 
Ube placed on Hiz- 
zoner. ■ \*. Joseph Papp 

New YcA,Maich 26, 1985 
The writer, produced the New York 
ShdkespeareFesGvdL t a member of 
the Theater Acfvisori %mdL ; 


for 


mart: 



minds of i 
unleash’ 
aome fogfc 
dawn.. By 
ened. the 
loved theat 
we will find 
Sines last, 
submitted, 
movement 
necessary, 

Mr. Koch tiie i 
situation. The 
York theaters 


Lost in a Technological Blind Alley 



To the Editor: 

William Satire writes that reaching 
“the point where a unit of defense is 
much cheaper than the corresponding 
unit of offense” is “the last best hope 
of mankind" (“Degrading Graceful- 
ly/’ March 21). He overlooks two 
major points, technical and strategic. 

The technical point is that the de- 
fense will not be able to distinguish 
expensive missiles with guidance sys- 
tems and warheads from cheap boost- 
ers designed to mimic the plumes of 
expensive missiles In launch. A unit 
of defense must, then, be cheaper 
than a unit of “real” offense and of a 
unit of “fake” offense, as well, a 
much more demanding task. 

The strategic point is that even if 
defense were cheaper than offense, a 
war whose time scale is 30 minutes or 
so (an ICBM flight time) will not 
allow the defense time to replace, re- 
pair or replenish Itself. An offense 
able to stockpile secretly many mis- 
siles could use these missiles after 
the defense, configured to defend it- 
self against a first strike of a pre- 
dicted size, had exhausted itself. 

Therefore, a successful defense re- 
quires the capability to monitor quite 
accurately deployments of offensive 
weapons. This would also mean that 
we could monitor with confidence an 
agreement to limit offensive weapons. 
If we can do that, then why all the talk 
from this Administration about the 
danger arising from an inability to 
monitor mobile Soviet lCBM’s? 


There -are no technological solu- 
tions to the tensions that drive Amer- 
ican-Soviet rivalxy. Our salvation 
must lie in the political arena. Short 
term, we most find ways to reduce 
-cfa an o reth a t' BPcIear w eagBfw nrigftt 
be used. Long term.we must find a 
political accommodation that will 
allow us to abandon our mutual-hna- 
tage relationship. Herbert Lin 

Cambridge, Mass., March 21, IMS 
The writer is a postdoctoral research 
fellow in arms control and defense - 
policy at the Center for International 
Studies at M. I.T. 

• 

To the Editor: 

In “On Two Fronts” (Week In Re- 
view, March 24), we read, “Hie Rus- 
sians have deployed 414 triplewar- 
bead SS-20 ndssQes, as against fewer 
than ioo similar American ones." 
Such an absurd reference to a num- 
bers game, considering the destrac- 
five power of 515 missiles, Is unthink, 
tag. We are not dealing with automatic 
rifles, hand grenades or even weap- 
ons, but thermonuclear devices that 
can destroy life as we know it. 

Better the senseless arithmetic of 
missiles be fait aside. Publicists and 
bureaucrats behave like 8-year-olds 
who say, “Be has more missiles than 
I do.” Better we get down to the busi- 
ness of stopping the testing and pro- 
duction of any of these monstrous de- 
vices. We haven’t much time left to 
doit. Richards. Cooley 

Peapack, N.J., March 24, 1985 


Subminimum 
Is aiv Intern Profam 

To tile Editor: - 

. “Why Pay Less to Teen-ten*?”, 
year balf-heart^and qu asi * ring 

ami id iiJ hdfl^rfnL. 

' wQm 1 

U^tu^velid^idlfihB^unongVpop ■; 
aodotagynotes of tiie Style pag it is : 
another example jof how the Ipal. 
elite boids back when the reat ieda 
of those at the bottom of the ecocide 
ladder are bring considered. . r - . 

.. In feet, a massive nhaOnin^.- :• 

- wage program for teen-agers alrqy . 
ex ists , ap p ar e nt ly outside the cahg f . 
and jurtefictian of the Department 

. Labor. What congressman, district^ 
torney or state legislature is with* - 
“I nterns”? These programs are oct 

- surface far more.explaitive than tt 
Administration’s modest plan— man - 
interns get no wages at alL 

/ Yet these jobs are popular and in 
ten* positions hard to get. Ftor . they 
provide experience in working in the 
real world. But they are genemlly lim- 
ited to ccdlegePstodeiife}krq)aring'fte^ 

law, journalism, public employment 
or other favored occupations. TMy 
less exalted work fa to be hedged and 
limited with regulations and controls. 

Let's rename the Administration’s 
proposal “interns for business” and 
get cm with it A&an inters program it 
will then be supported by. aU “New 
Age Liberals” and Times editorial- 
ists. ’ . ’ , MortonIajrie 

' M Kingston, N.Y:, March 22^1905 


Doubts on Delivery 
Of Julius Caesar 

To the Editor: - 

The otherwise excellent essay on 
Caesarean section (Week in Review, 
March 24) repeats the myth that 
Julius Caesar was delivered by Cae- 
sarean section. At that time, virtually 
all women died from Caesarean sec- 
tion. Caesar’s mother lived many 
years after his birth. 

It is widely believed the name of the 
operation is derived from a Roman 
law ordering the procedure for 
women dying In the last few weeks of 
pregnancy, in hope of saving the 
child. This became the lex caesarea 
or law of the Caesars. Another possi- 
bility is that Caesarean comes from 
the Latin verb caedere meaning to 
cut. Warren w. Smith. M.D. 

Columbus, Ohio, March 28, 198$ 
The writer is editor of The Bulletin of 
the Academy of Medicine of Colum- 
bus and Franklin County. 

• 

To the Editor : 

Although Pliny the Elder (23-79) re- 
ported — erroneously — that Julius 
Caesar was born in this maimer, the 
name actually came from the Latin 
caesus, past participle of the verb cae- 
dere, tocut. Morris Silverman 
P rofessor of History, Yeshiva Univ. 

New York, March 28, 2985 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mall received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


What Is Neither Grand Nora jury? 


To the Editor: 

In his March 14 letter, Kenneth 
Gribetz, Rockland County District At- 
torney, writes “the grand jury sym- 
bolizes democracy.” On the contrary, 
the grand Jury is inherently undemo- 
cratic — secret, unbalanced and 
largely directed and controlled by the 
prosecutor. 

The district attorney presents all 
cases to the grand jury in secret, 
away from public scrutiny.' The dis- 
trict attorney calls witnesses and 
questions them for the jury; no de- 
fense attorney may participate. The 
district attorney advises the grand 
jury about the law. 

Day to and day oat. the grand jury 
affirms what the prosecutor calls' 
upon it to affirm — hearing the evi- 
dence the prosecution wishes ft .to 
hear, ignoring what it ts never ad- 
vised to notice. Indicting or failing to 
indict as the prosecutor “submits” 
that it should. 

In sum. the grand Jury-fa neither 


grand npr a jury.lt is^ u grand"xmly 
because it cpnsjste of- 23 rather than 
the 22^members pf theusualtrial 
jury. There is nothing “grand” about 
those citizens, who serve honorably 
asgna^ jnzora And ftisrota jury. 
Fora j£y hears the evidence. aH the 
evident, pro and cxhv and then and 
only then arrives at a verdict on the 
facts, i - 

; : Executive Director 

Ommittee for Modern Courts 
New York, March 25 r 1985 


*s Accomplice- 


Tothe Tfiltor: 

To wUm the drive to get students 
— or anupe else—not to drink and' 
drive, cold we not consider anyone 
who hnoUngiy rides with a drunk as: 
an accesdiy to an accident's conse- 
quences?! • / Josephljtwins 

few Yodt, Maith.a6. : , 1965 
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- • • ” ' . ‘WAsmteroN 

nao>M Reagufs mastery as a 
Vto political leader ^raa demon- 
■ mstrated again bi the House tote 
:fai the. UX odsdle. b four ytai^ as 
Preskienthe has not tost in Ongress 
on any. fame that he called decisive. 
;But even that record is nbtaSuflkienl 
measure oftts talent far leadership. : 

When political scientists look back 
at the Reagan Preskteocy, Ithtakobe 
viU tezle aeai noire than 
anyotherThat is.Mr. Reagan’saJbfl- 
ity to create fos mo realities. He as- 
sots, as truth, vtekms that have noth- 
ing to do with the tacts — and moves 
the whole framework of debate to Ms 
premises/ 

; A longstanding example Is hia as- 
stetion, made. in thel980 campaign 
and reported since; that in die yean 
before be took office “Ameffca. tad 
“nflaierally tfisanned.” If., sods 
mean anything, that statement la 
nonsense.. In the 197irs the Unltod 
States added 5,000 'nuclear akriwsds 
to its strategic missiles, bhflt the Xti-. 
dent and Trident .n, developed die 
^itise misafle. Looking at the facts, 
no rational peoon could say we “uni- 
laterally xflsanned.” •<• 

. But Mr. Reagan is a manofconvic- 
tions; not facts. And toe high degree, 
Ms conVfctioBS have . become the. 
premises of debate on military spend- 
ing- With aS die concern in Confess 
abort the size of the defense budget, 
hardly snyone in the political main- 
stream challenges the proposition 
that we hove to make up for years 
when, we became '“weak." 

A, dramatic example is Jir. Rea- 


V 2 


is denned 
by Reagan’s 
convictions 


ptfs-Stitiaglc Defense -In i tiative. 
When he jxbdncedthe idtte In ■? 
speech twaytetni ago.it was labeled 
Star Wars, atei dismismd by eyperts 
as pfetathe tty. They said that die 
cedinolQgydidiiQtezttandcoiddnot 


u&w ^ capoi« togUQe ^tonei. 
then we«*aVv- . -il - .- 
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The P.L.O. Cannot Be Ignored 


^ ByMeir Merhav . 

: S ?' ' ‘ Jerusalem 

here has long been a 
■ -tt ^national co ns e nsu s 
. to; among Israelis, un- 
; ■ V changed wren now, that 
i-,- - . we will not talk to the 

.V Palestine Liberation 

Orgmteatfan. to this, we are making 
a grave mistake, for detestable as the 
PX.O. may appear tb us, It Is tfteonly 
plausible representative of the Pales- 
tinianpeopte. 

The proposals put 1 forward last 
month by Yaalr Arafat, King Hussein 
of Jordan aud-Preadem Hosni Muba- 
rak of Egypt for talks with Israel 
about the future of the occupied terri- 
lories have provoked anew chorus of 
refusal: everyone who counts in Is- 
raeli politics has declared once again 
that we shaH never, never talk to the 
P.L.O. So far, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration — prodded, no doubt, by Jeru- 
salem — has stood loyaHyhy them. 

; to fact, Israel undertook long ago, 
in the Camp David accords, to talk to 
toe Palestinians about theirfuture. 
That commitment remains binding 
on any go v e rnm ent of Israel. 

The current' Government, a fragile 
coafittenled by the Labor Party, is 
committed, to a "Jordanian” solution 
to tbe Palestinian-Israeli conflict. It 
has therefore responded with hike- 
warm interest to President Muba- 
rak's suggestion for talks with a jcsrt 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation. 
The crux of Mis initiative is not, how- 
ever, negotiations between Israel and 
the Jordanian King: it is, rather, to 
get Israelis taiMng to Palestinians. 
Mr. Mubarak knows well enough that 
toere can be no solution to toe Pales- 
tinian problem. unless this happens. 

Yet most Israelis remain obdurate. 
Jerusalem wiS not sit down with rep- 
resentatives of the P.L.Q. Nor will it 

Meir Merhav is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of The Jerusalem Post. 
This article is adapted from an essay 
published there. ; 


accept anyone nominated by the 
P.L.O. At best, some moderate Israe- 
lis seem willing not to look too closely 
into the political biographies of the 
Palestinians who may come to toe 
table. 

To such Israelis, it would be accept- 
able if Palestinian negotiators sym- 
pathized with toe P.L.O. They might 
voice its positions; they mighL even, 
on the quiet, really be P.L.O. nomi- 
nees — as long as they are not 
officially members of that organiza- 
tion. To qualify, they must also ab- 
jure terrorism and renounce roost of 
the P L.O. ’s extreme demands — in- 
cluding toe Palestinian Covenant's 
call for the destruction of the state 
of Israel, the claims to Jerusalem 
and the demand that Palestinian refu- 


The only real 
agent of the 
Palestinians 


gees be granted toe right of return. 

Certainly, it would be a good thing 
for Israel if such ‘'moderate” Pales- 
tinians could be found — and be- 
stowed with toe power to make agree- 
ments that would be binding on their 
fellow Palestinians. That, however. Is 
not the case. 

Many Palestinians are no doubt 
ready to abjure terrorism and give up 
the armed struggle against Israel — 
if only for the practical reason that 
neither the Palestinians nor the rest 
of the Arab world have the power to 
vanquish Israel by force. Others may 
be wilting to abandon the dream of re- 
turning to Jaffa, Haifa, Lod, Rami ah 
and the other towns and villages 
where they or their forebears were 
bom. A few may even be willing to ac- 
cept, with clenched teeth, Israel’s 
insistence on holding on to parts of the 


West Bank that it considers vital for 
its security. 

But no Palestinians, ho w ever 
“moderate” in Israeli eyes, will 
waive the right to setf-determination 
— the right to national sovereignty 
over however small a homeland of 
their own. And no Palestinian signa- 
ture on any agreement will be binding 
unless it can be seen to satisfy these 
national aspirations. 

Why, that, do some Israelis seem 
interested in sitting down with non- 
p.LO. Palestinians? Many have a 
cynical logic of their own. Israel v 
would “negotiate" with Palestinians" 
who represent no one but themselves; 
it might even reach a “settlement" 
with some carefully chosen "nota- 
bles" — <»ly to have that settlement 
promptly rejected and its signatories 
branded as traitors, if not worse. 
With this, Israel would have demon- 
strated that it can be conciliatory — 
and at the same time would have in- 
sured that nothing came of the talks. 
We would thus persuade ourselves 
and toe rest of the world that there is. 
in fact, "no one to talk to" among the 
Arabs about the territories. 

What would be wrong with this? 
Why not highlight the impasse for all 
the worid to see? Because, in toe end, 
the Palestinian problem is also Is- 
rael’s problem, and it is unacceptable 
to those of us who do not want Israel 
to become a binational state — an- 
other Lebanon, in effect — or to re- 
main forever a walled- in fortress sur- 
viving from one war to the next and 
paying the debts in be t ween. 

True, even if Israel did agree to sit 
down with official representatives of 
the P.L.O., there would be no assur- 
ance that the outcome would be hon- 
ored by all P.L.O. factions or the re- 
jectiooist Arab states. It is, however, 
certain that no other Palestinian 
spokesmen would be able to sign an 
accord that was unacceptable to toe 
P.L.O. Moreover, not being official 
representatives, such “acceptable" 
negotiators might well have to be 
more obdurate than toe P.L.O. itself. 

Trite, the P.L.O. is Israel’s mortal 


enemy. It .is sot prepared, under any 
circuicstances, to accept the validity 
of the Zionist tenets that underpin Is- 
rael’s existence. It claims, and will 
continue to claim, political and histori- 
cal rights to areas from which Pales- 
tinians fled or were expelled in IMS. 

The P.L.O. ’s mainstream faction 
may tn practice be prepared today to 
settle for less than was envisioned in 
toe Palestinian Covenant. But there 
is no certainty that the organization's 
tactical retreat to more limited goals 
— it is now demanding a Palestinian 
state restricted to toe areas occupied 
by Israel in 1967 — will be accepted by 
all its factions or toe rejectionist 
Arab states. Indeed, the attainment 
of this more limited objective might 
well turn out to be a springboard for 


Talks with 
others would 
be futile 


reviving the long-range irredentist 
goal of eliminating the stateof Israel. 

Nor, finally, is it by any means 
clear that toe P.L.O. is prepared to 
abandon what it calls the "armed 
struggle” — Its strategy of indis- 
criminate terror against civil ians . 

But if Israel wants peace, it must 
make peace — with its mortal ene- 
mies above all. To try to settle with 
proxy negotiators would be futile at 
best, and potentially dangerous. Is- 
rael must insist on speaking directly 
to those who can make peace. 

How long must it take, how many 
more wars must be fought, how many 
lives must be wasted and how much 
treasure spent before we recognize 
that the P.L.O. is the genuine repre- 
sentative of toe Palestinian people 
and toe key to any settlement of the 
Arab-Israellcooflict? D 







vteionaty tennvas an end to fen*. 
And -teas* is «very indk»tion tost 
^ ^ BDingrto stert down the - 
. S.DJ.road,ntn cost tort wffl cone to * 
Jtenfcedt <* umbos. -- 

- TbeWhotexpioWlaoof thetJteteclIs 
another example oT Mr. Re*gan’s 
ability to impase his convictions on 
reality. He has nni up toe biggest 
deficits hr American history: more . 
titan toe cumulative total from 
Washington through Carter/ And 

ev e ryone knows why: He sharply cut 

Government revenue and raised 
expend itur e. 

Yet fee: continues ^ to maintain tint 
be to denoted to a balanced budget, \ 
and wHl achieve it without bedding . 
bockpu military in ere as esor raising 
taxes. And as for as ooe can tea, toe 
public beBeves that fantasy— or be- 
lieves in Ronald Reagan enough to 
turn, atray from toe' facts. . . 

How does be do it? What to the s^;. 

: cretofMr. Reagan’s power tolmpose 
his most fanciful visions on our per- 
ception rf reality? Analysts will be - , 
ebtyforingtoem . 

few cities are evident now. 

Trust ia a key. Everyone trusts Mr. 
Reagan as'a person. He ta.w obd- 
mmty sincere. He betiewea aH thoee V 
■Sfeis|she says. There to none of the 
Afott tott faMmrf tofa - 
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- By David M. Smick 

•r y^'-r • Wasbbncton 

tttoto^rtkupply aiders come In two 
. m-: varieties — the corpcv 

rate or dttist sort, who 
see toe present tax code 
; to as just fine, and the 
jpoptitists^ who rightly 
seetaxfairneBS, simplicity and tower 
'ratesnstheceirtral do me stic issue of 
the lfoaSs. 

. As toerdttate over tax reform re- 
heats, theehtiflts are warning toat toe 
bbs of tax reform toward individuals 
and .against corporation* is anti-snp- 
srv E -e and will produce less savings, 
less investment and an inevitable 
catastrophe after enactment, Corpo- 
rate*qpply sidera mistakenly believe 
toat tofflviduals merely cousxane 
vtoito caipteuttom alQfie create eco- 
nomic growto. For them, "capital" 
prccede8 < ‘l&bor M — that is, capital is 
the driving force fn the economy, with 
the ride of capital formation a .near- 
pertet banxnrter of pitwperlty. 

• . Corporate supply aiders find little 

yahJemtowrtanpara^ 

fox rates, particnlarty if they come at 

foe expense of accelerated depreda- 

tibn apd the investment tax credit, 

foopinies tort are'de^igned to enridt 

the present capital structure. 

.. Populist siq^)ly skiers don’t believe 
capi^ teuMinpoitanL Their paint is 
.that . without labor, capital would 
. cease to -exist- They believe iufivldu- 

ato are essential to the process of eco- 

nomic.expanskHL Ultimately, in toelr 
view, individuals are the ectmomy’s 
producers, savers, investors and in- 

Dow d M. Smick, chief of . staff for 

RepresenlativeJack Kemp, RepuWL 

canofNew York, /rom.1979 to 1984^ is 
opohticqi cd B SultOftt- 


novative risk-takers, as wdl as con- 
sumers. Populists aren't surprised 
that the Fortune 500 companies have 
created no net new jobs In the last 15 
years. Nor that almost all new jobs 
are created by young, minuscule 
firms launched mostly with private 
savings. 

For popuHsts. economic growth be- 
gins with ideas that are commercial- 
ized in a dynamic process that the 
economist Joseph Schumpeter de- 
scribed as the "creative destruction 
of capital.” This Is growth from the 
bottom up, in which individuals strike 
out on their own with a good idea, turn 
it into a successful company and 
eventually topple established busi- 
nesses. Thus,- the Xerox process 
drove out the mimeograph, and so on. 
And this is precisely why populist 
supply . skiers support tax re f o r m. 
Their concern, above an, is to lower 
individual rates of taxation (which 
apply to 85 percent of businesses). In- 
cluding the rate an capital gains, to 
encourage creative destruction. 

Unlike corporate supply skiers, 
populists would give up some corpo- 
rate loopholes, as long as corporate 
rates were towered to provide greater 
incentives to g ro wt h . In economists' 
terns, they distinguish between the 
“incidence” of taxation (the rate of 
taxation on future income) and its 
burden (the total taxes paid by corpo- 
rations in foe present). They would 
even join forces with neoJiberals, 
who also value the individual's contri- 
bution to economic growth. 

Lest this seen ail too abstract, con- 
sider the record for both types of 
taxation. Over the past five years, 
Britain, Ireland and Sweden, which 
have virtually eliminated corporate 
terms while Keeping individual rates 
high, havp had miserable growth 
rates of less than 1 percent annual! v. 


Japan, with its high corporate rates 
and relatively low rates for most Indi- 
viduals, has enjoyed strong economic 
growth. 

Before the summer is out. Presi- 
dent Reagan will have to choose be- 
tween populist and elitist views of 
Federal taxation. Those corporate 
apologists who today assure (me an- 
other that "tax reform isn’t going 
anywhere” should not underestimate 
toe President's instincts. 1 predict 
he will go populist, as be has tn the 
past 

I recall a meeting in early 1580, 
when Mr. Reagan was setting strata- 


Corporate 
supply siders 
are wrong on 
tax reform 


gies for his incoming campaign. At 
one point, somebody expressed con- 
cern that John B. Carnally, the for- 
mer Governor of Texas, and another 
presidential candidate, was raining 
support among corporate chief execu- 
tive officers, with all the prestige and 
financial support that that entails. 
Mr. Reagan said that didn’t bother 
him at afl. “Let him have the Fortune 
500,” he said. "I want our campaign 
to stand for Main Street, sot Wall 
Street. I want us to stand tor the 
worker, the shopkeeper, the entrepre- 
neur and the small-businessman.’ ’ 
tn the end, Ronald Reagan’s tax re- 
form will present Congress with a 


political referendum on special inter- 
ests. Who really should control tax 
policy? The Gucci-clad crowd in 
Washington or the Florsbeim folks 
back home? This question will split 
the ranks of both parties, along lines 
less ideological than generational. 

This is why the Treasury’s tax plan, 
despite Its considerable problems, 
was a political master stroke. If the 
plan had drawn immediate cheers 
from the United States Chamber of 
Congress, it would have been dead on 
arrival in Congress. 

Instead, it captured the attention of 
younger Democrats who, because of 
Republican losses in the House In 
1982, are vital to a successful coalition 
in favor of reform. Sure, the plan 
needs some changes — the capital- 
gains rate should be lowered and the 
depreciation schedule should be ex- 
changed for some form of “expens- 
ing,” a far simpler and fairer method 
of encouraging investment. But insid- 
ers at the Treasury Department are 
predicting that the bipartisan coali- 
tion — whose leaders will negotiate 
the final, compromise plan with the 
Treasury — could sweep the House 
with more than 300 votes. 

My only fear Is that the White 
House might play retail politics. Tax 
reform involves wholesale politics — 
mass communication, going over the 
heads of Congress to the grassroots. 
Single-shot, "retail” deal-making 
with the tax-writing committees 
would be suicidal, producing a com- 
promise perhaps worse than the 
* present system. Tax reform will pre- 
vail if average people know precisely 
the national cause at stake. To wit: 
unleash the Great Communicator. 

Good economics is good politics, 
and vice-versa. All the Administra- 
tion needs is to hang tough. The peo- 
ple will take care of the rest. □ 
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What’s 

'Security’ 

Anyway? 


WASHINGTON 

T here was a kind of April Fool’s 
Day logic about the MX missile 
debate here these last few days. 
The Administration insisted that the 
way to reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons in the worid was to build 
more MX missiles. 

Last year, it told the Congress that 
it wanted the MX missiles because 
the Russians were not at the bargain- 
ing table. This year, it insisted on 21 
more MX's because the Russians 
were at the bargaining table and 
wouldn’t believe in our negotiators 
unless they had them. The Presi- 
dent’s argument was that while the 
MX might not be an effective military 
weapon, it was an essential bargain- 
ing chip to get promises for the future 
from the Russians, whose promises 
have not convinced him in the past. 

How is the success of this argument 
in the Congress to be explained? Presi- 
dent Reagan, who promised to balance 
the Federal budget, has added more to 
the national debt in four years than ail 
the other Presidents combined in the 
192 years of the Republic. 

As the majority leader of the House, 
Jim Wright of Texas, pointed out at the 
conclusion of the MX debate, “We are 
spending more on weapons and on mili- 
tary might this year than we spent in 
any year during the Vietnam War, in 
any year during the Korean War, and, 
yes, in any year during World War II.” 
Yet the President’s argument pre- 
vailed, by only a few votes, but enough 
to finance more MX’s. 

One explanation Is that President 
Reagan is strong politically and the 


The 

MX debate 
raised the 
larger issue 


Democrats are weak. He insisted that 
to defeat him on this issue when nu- 
clear talks are beginning in Geneva 
and at the start of a new regime in Mos- 
cow would demonstrate that the U S. 
was “irresolute and dtyided/'^He also 
' argued that def ea ting the MX program 
would cost represe nt atives defense 
contracts and jobs in their districts and 
states, and maybe their seats in the 
next ejection. Such things are not Ig- 
nored on Capitol Hill. 

On one thing, however, the President 
and Congress agreed: The goal both 
sides had was the security of the na- 
tion. Where they differed was on toe 
meaning of “security” and the means 
to that end. This is the fundamental 
question on which there are honest and 
unresolved differences of opinion be- 
tween and within the political parties. 

The President, with undoubted sin- 
cerity, believes that the threat to the 
nation’s security lies primarily in the 
buildup of Soviet nuclear arms, that 
Moscow is impressed only by military 
power, and therefore no matter the 
cost, Washington must proceed with its 
ground-based missile and Star Wars 
programs to persuade the new Gorba- 
chev regime in Moscow to negotiate in 
good faith for a safer world order. 

This is a policy that has to be taken 
seriously, but it is rejected by the 
equally sincere people who think we 
have already established a depend- 
able balance of nuclear power, and 
who believe the security of the nation 
lies not abroad but at borne. 

According to this view, the main 
threat to the nation’s security lies in 
our budget and trade deficits, in the 
decline of our old industries in the 
cities and our farms on the prairies. 
In the loss of control of oar borders, in 
the threat of crime, drugs and racial 
tension, and in the moral decay of an 
increasingly acquisitive society. 

At the end of the MX debate in the 
House, Representative Wright tried 
to redefine the meaning of national 
security. It depended upon so many 
things ocher than missiles, he said. 

Our industrial base was declining. 
Last year we had a trade drain of $123 
billion and in the process lost three 
and a half million jobs. 

We had to wonder what was happen- 
ing in America, he sakL Oar security 
depended upon a productive agricul- 
ture, yet the whole fabric of American 
agriculture was eroding, with thou- 
sands of farms in foreclosure and thou- 
sands more on the brink. 

With eight million unemployed, Mr. 
Wright added, the President says we 
cannot afford to extend unemployment 
compensation, and says that the job- 
less need job training tex) then cuts the 
job-training program tty 28 percent. 

“In the ultimate analysis,” he con- 
cluded, “national security depends 
upon an enlightened and educated 
citizenry capable of leading the world 
into the 21st century, but . . . Japan, 
with half our population, is graduat- 
ing more than -we are graduating in 
science, in engineering and in the 
technologies.” 

Mr. Wright moved the House with 
his appeal for a new definition of na- 
tional security. But the problem of de- 
fining “security" and "diplomacy” 
remains. Next week Speaker Tip 
O’Neill and some of his Congressional 
buddies are going to Moscow to case 
the joint and talk to Mr. Gorbachpv, 
which Is a funny April Fool's Day 
theory of the conduct and misconduct 
of foreign affairs. □ 
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S creenwriters are a sour 
bunch, says Alice Alien: 
“Movie writing is never 
good enough tor them. It's a 
director’s medium! A lot of 
writers are really novelists, or play- 
wrights, or great journalists, and for 
them working on a movie can be very 
frustrating. But for me it’s the best!” 
And, indeed, Mrs. Arlen seems the 
picture or cheerfulness as she sits 
looking out on Manhattan’s Central 
Park from a duplex belonging to Can- 
dice Bergen. For Candice Bergen’s 
husband is the film director Louis 
Malle. And Louis Malle’s new movie 
is "Alamo Bay," for which Mrs. 
Arlen has sole screen credit as writer 
and which opens Wednesday at Loews 
New York Twin. Last time around 
she received an Academy Award 
nomination for co-writing "Silk- 
wood” with Nora Ephron, and at this 
very moment she is writing a film 
adaptation of Joan Didion's “Democ- 
racy.” “I’ve been very lucky," she 
said gratefully. “I've been really 
spoiled.” 

Mrs. Arlen’s luck took a while in 
coming, but when it came it really 
came. And she acknowledges all her 
debts: to the schoolgirl chum who got 
her her first screen assignment, to 
Miss Ephron who "pushed very 
hard" to get her onto "Silkwood," to 
Ed Harris, who plays the lead in 
“Alamo Bay” and came up with 
many insights and ideas, to the Tex- 
ans she interviewed while writing the 
screenplay — about a confrontation in 
a Texas coastal town between local 
fishermen and recent Vietnamese im- 
migrants — and of course to Mr. 
Malle, her director. Sometimes, to 
hear her tell it. Mrs. Arlen seems to 
have had hardly anything to do with 
the screenplay at all. 

“There’s no way I’m ever going to 
be a novelist in my life,” she said. 
“I've made my peace with that. A 
movie absolutely is a director’s medi- 
um, and if I were IS years old and had 
my life ahead of me i might try to be 
one—.” She catches herself. “I’m the 
worst executive in the world, though, 
so it would never work. But I love 
working with people, so for me screen 
writing is perfect. If a director tells 
me to rewrite something 7,000 times, 
I'm no more angry than if — I mean, 
if I were an architect and I were 
building you a house, and you said 
tear down the wall, well, it’s your 
house! I mean, this is Louis's movie! 
Anyway, if it hadn't been for Louis, 


Amy Madigan, Ho Nguyen and Ed Harris in Louis Malle’s “Alamo Bay.’ 


what would I have done with this 
story all by myself? I’m so sentimen- 
tal and liberal. God knows what I 
would have made of it.” 

“1 was trying to see the situation 
through Louis’s eyes,” said Mis. 
Arlen thoughtfully, sinking back into 
the sofa. “Z was trying to animate an- 
other person’s vision. The concept 
was Louis's. There’s no point saying 
anything else. What we would do, you 
see, Is we would talk, and then I'd try 
to dream up scenes from what we’d 
been talking about. Mike Nichols was 
like that, too, with ’Silkwood.’ You 
can see I’m not a theoretical thinker. 
I would just try to feel my way into 
the situation.” 

The actual historical episodes 
which first suggested “Alamo Bay” 
took place from 1979 to 1981 in Sead- 
rift, Tex. One hundred Vietnamese — 
only one of whom spoke English and 
that very imperfectly — arrived in a 
Gulf Coast town with a population of 
only a thousand. They did non know 
the customs of the local inhabitants. 
Their children urinated in the streets. 
One of the Vietnamese was arrested 


for hunting deer by spotlight and 
without even a hunting license — a 
document of whose very existence he 
professed ignorance. Worst of all, 
they did not Observe the time-honored 
local fishing practices. Nerves 
rubbed raw by hard times, Vietnam- 
ese and Texans had quarrel after 
quarrel, the culmination coming in 
the shooting by a .Vietnamese named 
Sau Van Nguyen of a young Texas 
fisherman named Billy Joe Aplin. 

Tried for murder, Mr. Nguyen was 
acquittedby an all-white jury on the 
grounds of legitimate self-defense . 
Members of the Ku Klux Klan staged 
minor anti-Vietnamese demonstra- 
tions in other towns along the coast, 
but, in Seadrift, 600 people (out of 
1.000) held a mass meeting and unani- 
mously passed a resolution calling on 
the Klan to stay away. Gradually 
things quieted down on the Texas 
coast, where 15,000 Vietnamese now 
fish in peace along with native-born 
Texans. And recently the quarter- 
back of the Seadrift high school foot- 
ball team was a Vietnamese, 

“Louis kept telling me that be did- 
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n’t want a film that would be morally 
black-and-white, and we sure don’t 
have one,” Mrs. Arlen said. “It’s a 
sympathetic portrayal of someone 
who joins the Ku Klux Klan! Like in 
’Lacombe Lucien,’ . where Louis's 
young Frenchman joins the Gestapo. 
We had sympathy for both sides, both 
the Texans and the Vietnamese. My 
mother, when she saw the film last 
night, said, ’There but for the grace of 
God go we. Strangers coming in and 
crabbing where your . daddy 
crabbed?* There's a lot of redneck in 
me, too. You bet!” 

“But your heart went out to the 
Vietnamese,” Mrs. Arlen continued. 
“I was in awe of how hard they work, 
and how they take care of each other. 
And the courage 1 They’re very stoic. 
They never boast about how they got 
out of Vietnam in little boats. They 
never whine. They were really 
against our making the movie in the 
beginning, you know, because they 
didn't want to seem to be complain- 
ing. After what they’d been through in 
Vietnam, they told us, this was noth- 
ing. And you should see them now! 
The boys all playing baseball and 
football, and the girls practicing 
baton twirling. And the little ones talk 
pure Texan! And they all dress like 
Texans!” Mrs. Arlen paused emo- 


The 


tkmally. “I think this country has a- 
right to feel very proud. What other 
country in the world takes people in 
this way?" .1 

A decision was taken eariy on not to ' 
retell the tale of Sau Van Nguyen and. 
Billy Joe ApUn but to. substitute a 
wholly invented story, using the Viet- 
namese-Texan friction along the Golf 
Coastas background. Mrs. Arlen sug- 
gested a major won^ character and ; 
also a lave story. Mr. Malle agreed 
immediately. Both of them spent 
time in several towns on the Texas.' 
coast. Interviewing re sid e nts 'and 
soaking up atmosphere. There were 
lengthy talks about plot development, ■. 
after which Mrs. Arlen would write - 
her first drafts. • . v 

"Silkwood” was criticized for its 
ending. The film hinted — a hint hard 
to substantiate — that Karen Silk- 
wood, a worker in a plutonium plant, 
was driven off the road and to her 
death because of her role In investi- 
gating safety conditions at the plant. 
The criticism was not lost on Mrs. • 
Arlen, who determined in “Alafrto ' 
Bay” to use a completely fictitious 
story except for the background. “We " 
don’t like that word ‘docudrama.’ ” 
said Mrs. Arlen, grimacing. 

“Oh, gosh,” she said lugubriously. 
“You’re going to get Alic&Artenon - 
docudrama. This is going to be pa- 
thetic. The fact is, I never really 
thought it out. I believe in what we did ■ 
in ‘Silkwood,’ but I'm z»t looting, to 
defend docudramas in generaL I 
think docudramas are running into . 
trouble, and there's, real cause for. 
concern. But I still stand behind ‘Silk- 
wood’! Haven’t writers used, real 
events before? Yes, yes, Tolstoy, 
Shakespeare. 

"Look, I was thrilled to work, on 
‘Silkwood* because I thought we were 
right. I am profoundly convinced that 
was a sloppy plant. No, I don't think 
it’s beyond debate! Everything's 
debatable! We put it up for debatel. 
No, I'm not against nuclear power ei- 
ther. I don't think it's lip to us to de- 
cide whether this country should have 
nuclear power or not. I’m for health 
and safety. That’s all! Maybe ‘docu- 
drama' is a generic tenn that could 
apply to magnificent works as well as 
shabby works. 

“Look at The Killing Fields! 
Mrs. Arlen said abruptly. “Isn’t that 
the most powerful indictment of the 
Khmer rouge massacres you've ever 
seen? 1 used to think America was re- 
sponsible for those massacres; but I 


don’t any more.1 thh^ the Klaner 
rouge were reSjsonsibie! Mrs- Arte* 1 
moans. “Oh,, boy. All these big 
thqiighta from Alice Aria. AH rigbtl 
.Ml ri^i^she declares in a cotnbina- 
. tion of'jest aixlexaspe ration. ;“Frora 
now. onTll oriy do comedies and love 
st 0 nes!”\ : v 

.. • Returning to the subject of collabo- 
rative creation, she said, *T literally 
can't remember, though, wbo thought 
of what- Ifs sort of :a joke. Nora 
Ephron and 1 joke about that. We shy 
we can't ■ remember who came up 
' with what. Three years later someone 
says, ‘My. idea,’ aid everybody else 
thinks, ‘Hey, wait a minute, that was 
■my idea! 'Secretly everybody has his 
"own version. It’s like a marriage. I 
, mean, everybody thinks it was his 
idea. The real authorship of the idea - 
get tost. 

“I’ve been lucky two tiroes with 
wbndertal directors, Louis and Mike 
. Nichols. They’re the two directors 
every body I knowwould till to work 
for; Both Louis and Mike areopen and 
improvisattonal. They both let me at- . 
tod casting sessions. They, both took 
me dong whenthey scouted loca- 
tions. Louis te more a camera person. 
He can't keep his hands off a camera. 
M£ke is mpre — what? Theatrical? - 
-They both treated me terribly well:-** - 

Mr. Malle, who has been in the back 

pf the duplex chatting. with a friend, 
emerges from h& lair In time to over- 
bear the compUmeni. “In actual feet 
1 couldn’t have made ‘Alamo Bay’ 
without Alice,” he said, smiling as 
Mrs. Arlen hid her face In ber sweat- 
er. knew we had a terrific setting 
for a film. Kit we needed great char- 
acters and a great story, and Alice 
created them.” . ; 

If Mrs. Arlen Was the indispensable . 
spring from which all waters flowed 
in the creation of “Alamo Bay,*’ she 
to certainly modest about it Later, in 
the elevator, wfc* whispered as if . Mr. : 
Malle could still hear her, “I remem- 
ber when my agent called and asked 
me if I wanted ■ to jwmk with Louis 
Malle, I was absolutely stunned and 
. said, ‘It would be an .honor. ’ Then 
Louis got on the phone and I was a 
.real idiot. .Ail 1 could think of to say 
was. ‘I’m honored. I’m honored.* ” 

Hurrying awayalong.Central Park ’ 
South,sbesaidr“rmiate. Fm going 
to catch it.” Waiting for herf.neu; Co- 
lumbus Circle. was her husband, Mi- 
chael Alien, a writer for The New 
Yorker. TheAiiens were off to see a 




By JOHN CURTIN 


WEST BERLIN 

A 30-year-old ex-soldier 
from World War 1 stands 
at the doorway of his fa- 
ther's blacksmith shed in 
the tiny German village of 
Schabbach. “I’m going to have a 
quick beer.” he says, and disappears 
for nearly two decades, leaving wife 
and children behind. 

He is answering the “Call of Far- 
away Places," the title of the first 
episode of “Heimat,” a mammoth 
new film by the West German direc- 
tor Edgar Reitt. Nearly 16 hours Jong, 
the work will be shown in its entirety 
Saturday and next Sunday (and again 
the following weekend) at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art as 
part of the annual New Directors/ 
New Films series. 

"Heimat,” which has garnered en- 
thusiastic reviews all over Europe 
since its premiere in Munich last fall, 
has really nothing to do with faraway 
places. The ex-soldier, Paul Simon, 
heads off to America to become a suc- 
cessful “self-made man.” but the 
film stays put in Schabbach — a ficti- 
tious town in the out-of-the-way 
Huns nick region of Germany — wait- 
ing for him to return. Meanwhile, life 
goes on for his family and fellow vil- 
lagers, and it is this everyday life and 
the mutations that it undergoes 
through six decades of modem Ger- 
man history that the film proceeds to 
chronicle at its own leisurely pace. 

“The big historical events never 
come so dramatically as is shown in 
the cinema or written in the novels," 
said Mr. Reitz, in West Berlin re- 
cently for a special screening of "Hei- 
mat" during the city's international 
film festival. The 52-year-old former 
native of the Hunsruck region, who 
now lives in Munich, went on to ex- 
plain how he likes to relate history: 
with the utmost attention to detail, 
focusing on the seemingly unremark- 
able lives of people, far from the 
madding crowd. 

Mr. Reitz spent more than five 
years making “Heimat,” using 
dozens of little-known actors and 
thousands of extras, many recruited 
on location. The West German ac- 
tress Maria Breuer, who plays 
Simon's wife from youth to old age. is 
as dose as the film comes to having a 
star. Its last episode ends with her 
death in 1982. 

"Heimat” is a word which can be 
translated as homeland or native 


Marita Breuer and Eva 
Maria Bayerwaltes in 
Edgar Reitz’s “Heimat,” 
to be shown at the 
Museum of Modem Art. 


place but means a lot more to the Ger- 
man ear. The philosopher Ernst 
Bloch has called it “an abundance of 
desires and longings, wishes and 
yearnings.” Mr. Reitz defines it as 
“the distant and yet familiar world in 
which memories and their images in 
the mind's eye are one." 

In Germany, these memories have 
been suppressed for a long time, said 
the director, who refers to the Nazi 
period as “a national tragedy." “We 
Germans have had a hard time with 
our stories,” he wrote in an essay on 
the film. "Even now, 40 years after 
the war, we are still troubled by the 
weight of moral judgments, we are 
still afraid that our little personal sto- 
ries could recall our Nazi past and re- 
mind us of our mass participation in 
the 'Third Reich.’ ” 

The bearded, dark-featured direc- 
tor, whose German shows little trace 
of a regional accent, is only too ready 
to expand on this theme in conversa- 
tion. The whole question of Germa- 
ny's past has haunted him much of his 
life and is the subject of two feature 
films he made in the 1970’s — “Die 
Reise Nach Wien” (“The Voyage to 
Vienna") and “Stunde Null" (“Zero 
Hour”). The conclusion he has 
reached is that fleeing from the past 
is no solution either for a nation or for 
an individual. “A man who throws 
away his memory once creates a 
mechanism and will always do it 
again with difficult situations in his 
life.” he said, “That is a problem for 
us, too, the artists and writers." 

Another problem confronting them 
is how to work in a language sullied 
by Nazi propaganda. For example, 
the nationalistic overtones of the 
word "Heimat” may offend German- 
speaking Jews today who remember 
how their people were berated by the 
Nazis as being "rootless" (that is, 
without a "heimat”). Mr. Reitz 
recognizes this danger in German 
words and concepts but feeis he and 


his fellow countrymen have the right, 
even the duty, to fight against it. 

"You can make every human feel- 
ing into something ideological,” he 
said. “But we have to defend the natu- 
ral, normal human things, as artists, 
we have to do it." 

Asked why he — like a number erf 
other German film makers today — is 
now able to tackle sensitive themes 
from the past, the director said: “We 
always need a certain distance if we 
want to tell stories. If we are too 
close, we mix our opinions about 
things with the image. The big novels 
in world literature are always written 
with a certain distance.” A big novel 
is exactly how he sees the film, which 
knits together "repressed or forgot- 
ten stories” from the rural Germany 
of his youth through the present day. 
The lives of "unremarkable" people 
unfold against a background of mo- 
mentous events that include the rise 
of Hitler, World War II, the economic 
miracle and the student revolt of the 
late 1960’s. 

■•Heimat" seems to have struck a 
chord in the collective German soul of 
the mid- 1980’s, if one is to judge by the 
huge audience of over 10 million that 
tuned in regularly to the H-part 
series when it was shown on televi- 
sion here last fall. Germans aren’t 
the only ones to identify with this 
“Heimat” feeling. Mr. Reitz has trav- 
eled ail over the world with his film in 
the last few months and has wit- 
nessed its effect on the audience. He 
likes to recall an incident in Venice, 
when a Japanese woman approached 
him with tears in her eyes, saying she 
saw her own grandmother in the film. 

Commenting on the hypnotic effect 
which some critics have detected in 
the movie, Mr. Reitz said be himself 
was somewhat hypnotized while mak- 
ing it. During the nearly two years 
spent shooting the 2.000-page script, 
he and his actors and technicians 
lived in the story as if it were reality. 
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^ INSO^IAv unlike 

affliction that gets yoo . little sym- 
: pathy from your surro uMings. What 
• it does get you isplentyof advice,’ 
. most of it useless; ■_ - : r • : 

“I’m sure,*’ says the well-meaning 
adviser, who rib doubt Alls asleep 
himself the moment he hitstbepfl- 
low, “that if you werereaUy,proper- 

Ilf tTVArl linil *«m«*t*4 — V_ 


deeping. 15 It follows that he tells you 
to: take a long -walk before going to 
bed. Insomnia, however; doesn’t Re- 
side in the legs butin the 
That much is at least rcc ngmW 
^ by those who suggest you recite 
^ poetry or count sheep. In this case 
the remedy is so boring that the irrinH 
of an adtah .of average intelligence 
simply balks at it, and roundabout 
the 56th sheep drifts Off -to more 
mterestmg fare. - --V 
The same gbesf or. relaxing. They 
tell you to start. with yoiir ears, or 
alternately with .your toes, and relax 
slowly, bit by bit, musde by muscle, 
toe by toe. Starting from the latter, 
I’ve never got farther than an ankle 
myself...; ;• = 

It's not just lade ofsynrpaihy the 
.insomniac has to. put up with: it's' 
plant disbelief as wetL “Oh,*, they 
tell you smugly, “you only imagine - 
you lay awake fbrthreehours. ItWas 
probably nearer 2) minutes." As if 
.yon didn’t have a watch. As if you: 
hadnX on the contrary, imagined, 
you'd just been awake an hour orso, 
only to find the ruddy davri)- creeping. 
s up on you. , • ' . 

vfr The futility of most advice, medio- 
ai or lay, is not really surprising. The 
boffins don’t even know what sleep . 


is; I mean, no wonder they cant tell 
. you bow tofali into it. It's ainystery 
indeed, like why do you .fed re- 
freshed after a ten-minute snooze by 
day, but worn -out and listless after 
four bouis’sleep atnigbt? .... 

ALL THAT science has done for us 

so far is merely to describe sleep- “a 


inactivity” Ha! Or to diride it into 
spells and describe those, like REM 
and non-REM, / thank you very 
much. We spend nearly a third of our 
life sleeping, those of os who do. 
-You’d’ think the brightest minds of 
the age would be applied to baling 
out What it is we are doing, but no - 
tbey’re too bitty studying the love 
life of the .newt. 

. . Another mystery is why they’re 
called white nights, when tbieir true 
colour is ah unrelieved black. Sleep- 
less nights are a time of gloozn, when 
darkest thoughts appear unbid. 
They are' a time when nothing s 
easier than to fall into listing yotfr 
. grievances one by one, ponder all 
your shortcomings and all your fai- 
lures with a couple of faux pas 
thrownin, all the things youtfid and 
shouldn’t have, and rice versa. 
White nights, my foot. 

Unless whar's meant is that at 4 
ajn. yon say the hell with it. get up, 
switch on the (white) tight, supply 
yourself with a book and some bis- 
cuits, and read tin morning. And 
.that - not bow .to fali asleep, but 
.what to do when you can’t- may well 
be the only, useful advice an insom- 
niac will ever get . 
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MUSIC REVIEWS 


JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Mendi Rodin cndncttag; vith Gotod 
Onto, ihwdnHlm llnlre, Mudi 
Berth O T M! Pino Concerto No. .5, op m .73$ 
PnfcaOev: Symphony Nol 5, opo* MB-. . : 

GERHARD OPPITZ, who won the 
. 1977 Arthur Rubmstdnlnterfi^otfr 
a! Piano Master Competition,! has . 
V^eariy garnered much: experience ‘ 
since then and has developed into a 
pianist to be watched. His ' inter- ; 
pretation of Beethoven’s Fifth PUno. - 
Concerto met atiexpectetions With- 
out the addition of any. special -per- 
sonal corinneniaiy. Hjs' “ 
and dry to^e may jjtobably reflect ; 
the infrequently. • nseo* grandp&ffcv 
which is nofc quite yet > fbrokeri 
Mendi Rodan- attend ed to t he - - 
orchestral score with commitment 
and elicited spirited {cooperation .. 
from all orcbesrial:sectibns. 

Prokofiev's- Fifth i Symphohy is .. 
complex in texture and mostly heavi- 
ly scored.. It isby no meansaneasy 
rjtiece to perfbxmrfrbm a technical 
point of view.; 'the JSO. acqratted 
itself with honours. It seems to me 
though that Mendi Rodariwa^foo . 
concerned with the tedtuucal aspect 
and did not watch the deci b els. In 
part, the score tinned info uncon- 
trolled noise when muscaljlines - 
were no longer ^ i ngniibrole; arid - - 
the orchestra’s tonal output Over- 
whelmed - t!w listener .with sheer 
brutal force: I doubt fliat tiuswas" ' 
Prokofiev’s mtentk>n.-^The- -sym~; 
phony, must be played, many . times 
for the orchestra tomi flre m t tsic, and 
not just stick toihe score.' Bates an. . 
exercise in orchestral execution, the, 


progress the JSObas made in recent 
years. " ; . • • 

THE MIKADO by Gffliert ud S JRm 
(Gemd Sector Cadtard Can. HwwlW, 

M^2^.Dirt^byMc^lU7,pr«taK»d 

bySh*n»i»Td-Onm.«*il»t:»fartwScfa*»fclU 

am&xtar. Ert Doroa- Cast: EH Ghntr, 
ArnoM Croat, Ed Spfa,AwM Sefcnfa, S-rrey 
Narrol, N»cj N*W«.- 3 b* Hart,) Tawr 
Nm, MnW DwMw*. Benefit Bar the 
Si liiiii irtilji Fmrfrf the- AACT, Jwlim 
Bnndu 

FORTHE third tinmnow.Th^vethe 
pleasurable task: of reviewiijg the, 
great fan 'and good entertainment 
providedby the Light Opera Group 
of tiie Negev, whose base as the 
Cultural Centre of Omer, thebeanti- 
fuSgreea.suburb of Bgercheba, It is 
dHficalt to decide what to .matt® 
more: the. admirable drive of the 
director and producer; theJndonrit- 
aWe spirit erf the many who volun- 
teer their time, and" energy^ (after- 
theft regniar jobs) to leant tifeSQBfe- 
times tricky roles; or the : dedkafed •, 
contribution of tHe rauaoaus in- 
volved. Pianist Manna Schmidt- is 
truly excellent and conductor 
Dorcm gave bis all: But eqpmty 
admira ble were the .dfoits ; or the 
volunteer company ob behaff of the 
Gilbert and. Sullivan scholarslnp 
fund of the Jernsakan brandi of the 

Association of Ajnerican&and Cana- • 

titans. . .. . . , . ■ v • 

course, thb pt^ntatron. 
should not be mearisred • 19 ' 
tional standards, but wboj needs 
elaborate backdrops, ea$eospre cQSr 
tnnKS, professional angemlTtnere 
were some among -the cagt ),^ an 
orchestra or aH .the otber tnmmmgs 
of a metropolitan production?- E^P* - 


•NOTHING {s easier than bulb plant- 
ing. Shops are full now with tender 
bulbs for summer blooms. You can 
plant them to garden beds or con- 
. tamers. Whatever you.cboose, you 
win be repaid with beautiful flowers 
from early summer until fall. 

Ulies are precious and most de- 
corative flowers, which have bees 
cultivated since ancient times. The 
most famous one grows void in 
Israel. This is LiEum cemdidum, the 
..madonna lily. In Hebrew it is 
skoshon lsohor. This is the only Hly 
species that flowers in later winter or 
early spring and, therefore should be 
planted in September. There is a 
large choice of summer-flowering 
EKes. Most of these bulbs are sold in 
plastic bags with coloured pictures, 
soil is easy to choose your favourite. . 
LiKes have! a place in our garden 
second only to roses. 

, Growing' conditions. Most lilies 
need a halt-shaded spot or at any 
rate one not fully exposed to sun- 
shine. I get excellent results from 
lilies planted among low-growing 
shrubs, which ensure a certain 
amount of shade. 

lilies prefer a rich , loamy soil with 
sufficient additions of peat. Aridity 
(pH 5-5%) can be achieved with 
additions of compost or dry cow 
manure. The poorer the lime con- 
tent of the soil, the better for the 
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lilies. Most lilies hail from Japan and 
China. Some are native to the Philip- 
pines. 

Depth. Many amaieuts fail in the 
cultivation of lilies, because they 
don’t plant the bulbs deep enough. 
Many lilies produce roots from the 
base of the stem in addition to the 
roots from the bulb, and ibis is the 
main reason for planting them deep- 
ly. Without a depth of about 15 cm. 
the stem roots would not be able to 
develop. 

Cultivation. There are many spe- 
cies of lilies: all prefer to be left 
undisturbed for a number of years. 
Since lilies grow high, they have to 
be staked- The stems remain green 
long after the flowers fade. When 
the stems finally dry out, cut them at 
ground level. I always leave the stick 
in the soil as a warning sign not to dig 


this spot. The toi’owins spring, h 
often happen*, tha: several offspring 
appear together with the stem of a 
new tilv. 

C anna indica ilndiar. shot, canna 
hodif in Hebrew j is native to tropical 
America. In I<rar! you can find it 
grown for betiding in public parks 
and in many private gardens. 1 ha\e 
grown cannas since Mandatory 
rimes. My canna* grow in pickle tins, 
with 1-2 rhizomes in one tin. They 
have to be divided ever, second 
year. This is \er> simple. You take 
them out in March or April, diride 
them with a sharp knife and plant 
every part again. 

Canna lilies bloom in brilliant 
shades of red. pink, orange and 
yellow. A species called lucifer 
blooms in two colours - red and 
vellow together. Thev make a strik- 


ing decorative effect: I put cannas in 
containers as tall background flow- 
ers on my balcony. The green or 
bronze leaves can be used for indoor 
decoration and provide an exotic 
effect. 

Cultivation. Cannas need a soil 
enriched with dry cow manure and 
peat. They should be planted in the 
garden in a well-prepared, deeply 
due bed with the bulbs at a depth of 
about 20 cm. They do best when 
planted in groups of 10 or more. In a 
bucket or large flower pot you have 
to be content with less depth and of 
course smaller flowers. Cannas 
should be watered frequently during 
dry weather. 

In early winter cut the stems down 
to ground level and let your cannas 
rest without plant food and without 
waterings. Winter rains will keep the 
rhizomes alive. Container-grown 
cannas should be cut down like those 
in garden beds and covered with a 
heavy mulching (dry leaves, dry pine 
needles or wood sharings) during 
their rest period. 

Crimirn americantim (cape lily. 
crinon in Hebrew'). "Crinon" is the 
Greek word for lily. This plant's 
lender flowers, although not very 
popular in Israel, provide a nice 
effect in vases. There are more than 
a hundred species of crinum. Its 
flowers are white and star-like with a 


deiicate fragrance. They emerge 
from the top of a long stem and 
resemble amaryllis blooms. 

Crinum bulbs are quite large and 
the plant, therefore, must have 
enough room to develop. Crimtras, 
native to America. Africa. Asia and 
Australia, are gross feeders and re- 
quire quantities of water. They 
bloom from May to November, and 
once planted, there is nothing more 
to do other than to mulch them in fall 
and to enjoy them all summer. 

Gloxinia (sinnlngla) speciosa 
(same name in English and Hebrew) 
originated in the jungles of Brazfl. Its 
deep, cup-shaped flowers with a 
velvety texture are most striking. 
The small, disc-shaped conns should 
be planted in light soil with additions 
of peat and sand- Greenhouse glox- 
inias. blooming in most attractive 
colours, now decorate the shelves of 
local florists. You can also buy glox- 
inia conns at most seed shops and 
nurseries. You can plant them now. 
and they will bloom this summer. 

To enjoy healthy gloxinias, water 
them mosi carefully , without wetting 
leaves or flowers. The best plant 
food for gloxinias is a liquid fertilizer 
like Nutricol, given once a week. 
Gloxinia flowers in blue, purple, 
white, crimson and there are most 
attractive striped or spotted 
varieties. 


dally when one is raced by such a 
marvellous company and such ener- 
gy and spirit! Within theHmitsof this 
review £ cannot tingle out all the 
hilarious features, the excellent per- 
sonifications or those responsible for 
die lively staging. The marvellous 
good fun was 90 infectious form of 
humour, affecting both audience 
and participants. May the Light 
Opera of the Negev go from strength 
• to strength, and may they find some 
people who will contribute to their 
upkeep to make life easier; official 
'support cmi baldly be expected for 
such an enterprise as^be LOGON, 
^ifor itTyminch too^positrife^and 

v YOBANAN BOEHM 

ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. Amor 
; Ot Caum Shpn; 

JUfataB liUtur, soprano; Hun Tar. alto; 
ftfcAr lag, ttnor.Yardo W alaulfr , bari- 
teoafiy A.«tr.JMbBM»i Man* 25). AB-Bacfc 
programs Hha Brttfa fa W Mtfarf Catttta 
Ha. ra(*Co(teCntatp*);-Cntata Ha. J31 
(“OWeftte depth havelcaBedrnMetO Lord,” 
Palm 130). • ; V \ 

THIS PERFORMANCE of Bach’s^ 
rarelyheardMissa Brevis, consisting 
only ofthe kyrie and the Gloria, was 
a most pi easant ‘snrprise. This: 
beautiful ps^e; of mutic, rite amus- 
ing “Coffee Cantata” and the deeply 
T n treh n rg r &nd musically interesting 
cantata No; 131 could have made a 
rather remarkable evening. It is 
therefrra painful to say that the 
soloists spoiled almoti everything. 

Tie choir, ' which was in great 
- fonn^Frieder Lang and a number of 
nudrum entaKsts, and members of 
the orchestra* .salvaged what they 
could. ;• <. • _ • • 

\ The Kyrie is a difficult piece, with 
dangerous passages and combina- 
tions, butAvnerltaiandtiiechoir 
remarkably: distinguished th6m- 
seives m- tins complex work. The 
following Gloria with soli by Yaron 
WmdnruDer, Miriam Meltzer and 
Hanna Tzar, brougfat us down to an 
unforgivable low. Witile Mehzerwas 
inerely colourless, Windmuller 
offended. Snaring it was not As to 
Hanna T^axr, rprefertosayttothing. 

In the “Coffee Cantata, ~ the tifly 
“acting^ of die timers only adding 
to the debacle; ,a~ boring- and 
meanm^iess performance. Howev- 

■ er.'there were a few moments of joy., 

tiie recitatives of the. excellent 
German tenor Etieder Lang," • 

We had more of his hripi aDt art in 
tiie final cantata,, which became the 
hrghTight pf the (Wenhog. Even Miss 
MeHzef, ^ inured - by- the 

text, stood up to the occasion, and 
Lang simply shone. He demons- 
tratedgreatvocal sfrengffi ahdfinn- 
ness imd also a finely and sensitively 
formed fine of phrases. The final ■ 
majestic droms, as the opening 
■Kyrie, agakrturned our fell atten- 
tion fo die Cameran Singers. Led 
with great competence by Itai, the^ 
brought tbeconcertto an impxesfiive 

■ end. • >: , r ■ ■■ ■ - - : 

' . 'Tlfeorcbestra playedrather well, 
and Itai estabhtiied proper and 
steady .'bajance . between the . two 
ctanponehts, orchestra and, choir. 
Mention most bemade of the oboist, 
Mr. Pintn^wbose^Jlendid obligato 
parts m tte Afosa and -the second 

canrara witt be remembered far ouite 

awhile. , BENJAMIN BAR-AM 
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l comfortable 
place to rest your 
head. 


w 

2 Contoured support for 
the small of your back. 



TWA’s new Ambassador Class seats are a new experience, 


No other business class has seats 
like these. They're new. The widest 
business* class seats. They're exclusive 
To TWA's 747 Ambassador Class. 

. . To sit in them is to float. 

Perfectly relaxed. 

They curve to support every part 
of your body. There's even a special 


leg and foot rest.. 

Flying to and from America will 
never be the same again. You can really 
relax on the flight. Work in comfort. 
Sleep serenely. 

Of course these seats are only six 
across. There's plenty of leg room and 
plenty of space all round. 


Try the new experience of floating 
across the Atlantic. Fly TWA's 747 
Ambassador Class, They're being fitted 
now, and all our 747 fleet will have 
them by mid-June. But you can always 
enjoy 6-across seating on ail our 
transatlantic aircraft. 

Your Travel Agent will tell 
you all about it. 



Leading the way to the USA. 
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Hapoalim staffers get a letter from the boss 

Gazit explains cost-cutting 
measures to his employees 
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Large crowd of wellwidiers at the Impressive ceremony on Mount Scopus in 1925. 

Dedication of the Hebrew University - 60 years ago 


The dedication of the new Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem^ on Mount 
Scopus gripped the attention of the 
Jewish world exactly 60 years ago, 
on April 1, 1925. 

Shown speaking in centre of the 
historic photo above is Lord Arthur 
Balfour. Seated at the table behind 
him are Chaim Weizmann, the Chief 
Rabbis, British High Commissioner 
Herbert Samuel. Haim Nahman 


Bialik and Menahem Ussishkw , as 
well as other leading Jewish figures 
of Erect Yisrael and the diaspora, 
and officials of academic institutions 
from abroad. 

The Hebrew University is mark- 
ing its 60th anniversary with a series 
of events in Jerusalem and abroad, 
culminating in a week of special 
ceremonies and convocations at the 


beginning of June, when over 500 
visitors are expected from abroad. 

Prior to that, on Jerusalem Day. 
the university's alumni will converge 
from all pahs of the country for 
anniversary celebrations. The Jeru- 
salem municipality is marking the 
occasion by naming the road leading 
to Mount Scopus Sderot Ha’universi - 
ta Ha'ivrit (Hebrew University 
Boulevard). 


By FENHAS LANDAU 
ppst Finance Reporter 

The chairman of Bank Hapoalim’s 

management-board. Giora Gazit, 

has taken the unusual hep of sending 
a personal letter to every member of 
the bank's staff, detailing the cost- 
saving measures already adopted 
and those still planned. 

Gazit stresses the fact that all the 
moves initiated by management 
since the crisis of October 1983 have 
been the result of prior consultations 
with the works committee. The 
sweeping changes now planned, 
some of which will take years to be 
fully implemented, have also been 
thought ont with the co-operation of 
the staff, he writes. 

The bulk of the letter, in practice a 
memorandum, is taken up with an 
analysis of various specific moves. 
These include the cutback in new 
building, particularly of an extension 
to the bank's head office on Sderot 
Rothschild, and of a new computer 
centre; the sale of certain properties 
and the cancellation of projected 
branch openings - notably the plan 
to set up a subsidiary in France. Also 
included are actual closing of U 
branches and 7 hotel counters; the 
freezing of new personnel intake, 
and a staff reduction of 860 during 
1985. 

Of particular interest is the first 
official confirmation of the ongoing 
reorganization of the bank’s depart- 1 
meats, details of which were re- 
ported in The Jerusalem Post several 
weeks ago. 
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ONE-AND ONE CROSSWORfll L ■ ' Z 5 5 ZE 55 BS 


ACROSS 

1 Conclusion reached after 
weeks of study? <3; 2, 4) 

9 Put up in a row, as wolves 
are (6) 

10 Meaty little bones going beg- 
ging? (5, 4; 

11 Zealous artist coming back 
to make an impression (6) 

12 Sends out a broadcast from 
St Martin's (9) 

13 Woodland tree god coming 
under S re? (3-3; 

17 She expects no aid initially 
C3> 

19 Editorial about North British 
rowing club (7) 

20 At length take a rest (3. 4) 

21 Pea soup seer at the zoo? 
(3) 

23 Noel’s favourite songs (61 

27 Stress the importance of a 
tube route, maybe (9) 

28 Day-to-day volume of trad* 
<6? 

29 22 may, but the matador 
won't want to (4, 1, 4) 

SO Part oF San Francisco used 
by a native of 7 (6) 

31 Rejects groups with crazv 
ideas (4, 5) 


DOWN 

2 Table linen one gets through 
in New York (6) 

3 Participating in a row or 
swallowing a gin cocktail (6) 

4 Bits of coarse yarn that bring 
, Kirriemuir to mind in the 
I literary world (6) 

j 5 Sort of apple Britons cut up 
in pieces (7) 

6 Tali plants that need plenty 
of water (9) 

J 7 Problem city, whose foot- 
ballers have thriven (9) 

8 Can repent anew about being 
relevant (9j 

14 vVbat a firm may go on to 
when it is picketed? (9) 

15 Regular supplier of milk that 
can’t be criticised (6, 5) 

16 White flower that is highly 
sought after (9) 

17 Are taken up for a time (3) 

18 Drink enjoyed in a convivial 
environment (3) 

22 What Peter ate with maple 
syrup? (7) 

24 A setback in the building 
trade (6) 

25 Set a record up for table- 
ware (6) 

26 A stranger to mint, possibly? 
<6) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Kopat Holixn Dalit. Roseau. 
513191: Balsam, Salab Eddie. 272315: 
Sbu'afat. Shu'afar Road. 810108; Dar Ahfawa. 
Herod’s Gate. 282058. 

TeJ A*i« Brncfc. 2S King George. 2a573l : 
Bavli, Stakua Bavli. -MOSS’. 

Wab TBcvs: Kupat Ho&n GaLi. Hatin Our. 
905271. 

Netasya: Hanugen, 13 Weasreas. 22W. 
Hattie: Yavne. 7 (br. Sisa. 67228$: Hanras . K. 
Mookm. 7(5138. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


JeraetaK Biknr HoJun (pediatrist. Siaate 
Zedck (internal. ophihiinolQf? t, Miseav 
Ladadz (obsienis). Hadaoai E.X. ire rsen. 
orthopedics. E.N.T.1 

Td Arin Rofcah (pediatrics, ictsrcd. sarjerj ! 
Netanysu* Lamado f obstetrics. cteztil. pediat- 
rics. gynecology, surgery). 


FIRST AID 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone man- 
ben (round tbc dock rente* J. 


Ashdod 41333 
Ashkefon 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
Beenheba 78333 
Carakl -988S55 
Dan Repos *781122 
EjLu 73» 

Hadera 22333 
'Haifa *512233 
Razor 36333 
Hoion 805133 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiroa 344442 
Kiryat Simona *44334 
Nabariya *923333 
Netanva *23333 
R wabTitia_*g?in i 
ZSchcvW45l33 
Rnbon LeZlbn 9423% 
Safed 30533 
Tel Aviv *240111 
Tiberias *90111 


Stobijc imensSe Care Unit (MlCU) service 
rc Use area around the dock. 

101 Emergency pttone munber a most areas, 
(tape Crtafa Centre (24 boon), for beta caB Tel 
A*fv. 234839. Jerusalem - 82*226. ad 1Mb 
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FLIGHTS 


24-HOLRS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
CaD 03-9712484 
(aski-lfae) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
aUSllH 1 20 dines i 


. Art*. 234839. Jerusalem — 110120. and HaBs 
S 8791. 

••'Eras’* > Matal Heaftfa First Aid. TcL: Jet*, 
safam 669911, Tel Art* 261111/2, Haifa 672222 
B ee r A eb a 418) ». N'rtanya 3531C. 

For information oa Banered Women Shelter* 
call Family Violence Service - 173-231675' 
235922 or am of the Rape Cra» Centre or Eran 
botbaes. 

'Jenaakra Center for Dnis Abuse and Misuse 
Imenrrntioa. Trt. 663828. >63902 
MBethfcben Rd. 


POUCH 


Dad H» m must part* of the nmmry. lo TUWriz* 
All 924444. Kinat SbOHOa 4444. 


QtJICX CE0SSW08S 10 Intimidated 

ACROSS U Abuodaci 

1 Restaurant car 12 Supple 

4 Power 33 Hinder 



IS Memorandum 
IT Short match 
19 Revile 
22 Narrative 
25 Great pleasure 
27 Boring tool 

29 Donor 

30 Disturb 

31 Entomb 

32 Quartzite gem 

DOWN 

2 Creek 

3 Obvious 

5 Senseless 

6 Unfortunate 

7 White poplar 

8 Modify 


11 Genuine 
16 Sworn statemem 
18 Animate 
23 Comportment 
21 Proverb 

23 Book of maps 

24 Fish basket 
26 Furze 

28 Ogre 


The three main departments in die 
“passive” side of the bank - that is, 
liabilities of the bank to the public, 
will be reduced to two, by merging 
the provident funds department into 
the savings schemes department. At 
the same time, the securities depart- 
ment is to be combined with the 
short-term deposit department-' 

This new approach is being passed 
down from head-office level to the 
branches. Each branch will be split 
into three divisions - current 
accounts, savings, and credit. Staff 
will be readily transferable within 
different units of the same division. 
This will require a higher level of 
training for each worker, and a 
broader scope of knowledge on the 
part of division and branch mana- 
gers. 

Further elements of the process of 
making each worker more flexible 
are found in the system of earmark- 
ing head-office staff to .specific bran- 
ches as emergency reinforcements 
on busy days. 

At the individual level, staff are 
being forced to use up accumulated 
vacation, days and older personnel 
are being offered enticing terms to 
encourage earl)’ retirement. 

Hapoalim has set np a special unit 
at bead-office to bversee the various 
teams working on long-range plan- 
ning. This unit will formalize the ad 
hoc system of departmental initia- 
tives which has been the main thrust 
of the oost-cutting programme until 
now. 


Leumi (Switzerland) 
broadens its base 

Post Finance Reporter 
E.G. Dawe, of Davcorp Hold- 
ings. has joined the board of Bank 
Leumi (Switzerland). The bank’s 
annual general meeting last week 
authorized a 10% increase in its 
share capital from SF30 million to 
SF33m., the new shares representing 
Daycorp’s investment. 

In all. the Swiss-registered Day- 
corp, which is connected to the di- 
amond industry, invested SFl2m. in 
Leumfs Swiss subsidiary, taking its 
total capital means to SF70m. 

Leumi (Switzerland) has branches 
in Zurich and Geneva. It recently 
reported an 11% increase in profits, 
to SF7.3m. for 1984,. and its balance 
sheet grew by 10% , to SF673cn. 


WHAT'S mv 

Notices in this feature am charged st 
IS3,036 per (ine including VAT. Inser- 
tion every day of the month costs 
1560,835 per line including VAT, per 
month. 

Jerusalem 


MUSEUMS 

brad Maiimi 6MMM— i "A Cave » the 
Desert," 9000 jt- oM find* bom Nahal Hemar. 
From the Secular to the Sacred. Painting 
Instruction m die Youth Wing. Schwag the 
Photographer. Lee Nike!, Paintings 1950-1984. 
Meet the Israeli Artist, for children. Biabu 
Gat, landscape paintings. Permanent Exhibi- 
tion of Jndaica, Archaeology, Art and Ethnic 
An. KockeftOer i toaiau Egypt - die other 
side of the River- funerary objects, 
rating bran: Main Museum: 10-5. At 11: 
Guided tour in English. 3: Special tour in 
English of Archaeology galleries. Children's 
films. ,l Le BaUoo Rouge" and '*Crin Blanc. " 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HAPASSAB - Guided lonr of all aetaBanons 
★ Hourly toon at Kiryat Hadassnh and Hadas- 
sah Me Scopus. * Information- reservations: 
02-416333. GJ446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 

1. Toon in English at 9 and II a.m. from 
Adnnnistraiiofl BtnkSag. Givat Ram Campos. 
Buses 9, 28, 24 and 16. - 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Bond- 
ing. Buses 9. 28. 4a, 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: Td. 02- 
f«3>19. 

AMU WOMEN (formerly American Mhradd 
Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 Alkalai 
Street. Jerusalem. Td. 02-699222. 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td A*tv Moram E x hfl ti tio BC Mbshe Kupfcr- 
man. Paintings, Works on Paper 1963-84 (3.4 at 
8 p-m-}. Lev Podolsky, prints (3.4 at 8 p.m.). 
Museum coflections, Banka Eshd-Getdmm 
1989-1985. Spedst Concert: Aprfi 1 at 8.30 
p.m. Paso Recital by Fei-Phtg Hsu (Chioa). 
Works by Beethoven. Schubert. Chopin. De- 
bussy, Liszt. A special concert of the Arthur 
Rubinstein Internationa! Music Society. Visa- 
ing Hoars: Sun.-Thur. 10-2; 5-9. Fri. dosed. 
Sat. 11-2; 7-10. Helen Ru bi n st ein Pavffin: 
Two Years 1983-L Israel Art - Qualities 
Accumulated. Part H. Vtritiag Boras: Sun.- 
Thur. 10-1: 5-7. Fri. dosed. Sax. 11-2. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
AMU WOMEN (Formerly American Mbrariri 
Women). Free Mortmtg Tours - Te! Aviv. Tel. 
220187. 233154. 

WTBO: To visit onr projects call Td Aviv. 
232939: Jerusalem, 220060; Haifa, 88517. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 
lours. Reservations: Tel Aviv, 210791. 

Haifa 

Wtatt-s Ob fa Haifa. dW 04-640848. 
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ACROSS: 1 Watcher. 5 Think. S Vital. 
S Serpent HI Briated. U L nriL tt 
Throat, 14 Recess. » NrfhC » 
Twitter, 22 Remorse. 23 Leapt. 2* 
Mined. » Merited. DOWN:-* Waven 
Z Tattler. S Helot, 4 »«$*«: ■ Tor- 
ture. 8 Inept. 1 Kettles. B IWm 
13 Altemti. & W Stream. U 

Gamin. 20 Mler. 91 Rated. 



ByJOSEraMORGE^ffiTERN 
Question; XaiR a tientistandyncw 
'’©Hi frying to bnfldup a practiced ^ My 
fees are Erioea mater flie package 
cterf. My Tttti» : whtefr ts a a^eabk 
partofmyexpensesjisdofiar-finkttl. 
& atone corns, to pore .ttnt ray 
frozen-income. My as^tasit’s salary, 
is paid the some way. I don’t mind 
freezing my fees as my share of 
hoping the econoniy y h^ bow is .fr 
tfaaf fcadloris aetd do no thing while 

the rest of ib sacrifice? Whai's more, 
what aboattfre peopfe who real their 
residences' and ; cannot even deduct 
the cost from their badness ex- 


Ansirer. There is rio^ -den^ng you 
have a serious probfcm^T kopw it 
will be of tilde consolaotm to you to 
know that under Package Deal ll 
there are many situations similar to 
yours. What musf be most un- 
pleasant for a profesaonal jnan like 
yourself is to read about comniertial 
groups,: whidt have pnrssured for 
price rises and- have succeeded be^ 
cause of their political punch. I Sug- 
gest you turn to. the Israel Dental 
Association to have them! consider 
the problem. 

Question: . I received a cheque ©f $50 
from R rdiative in the My bank 

derit told me ft woold take 2~3 weeks 
before the cheque would becrime 
good money in my account. I could 
not argue with him because f do not 
know what b right, .being Inexperi- 
enced in fids mutter, but it seems an 
unconsdooaidy long time. Can yot i 
straighten me out? . 

Ansvcn When a bank gets a cheque, 
drawn on a foreign bank, it is sent for 
collection. If the cheque is drawn an 
a small bank,, tire correspondent- 
bank of the faxaeli bank, will artange 
to have it collected in toe U.S. and 


• toe faraeK bank credited wtii 
counter value. In^ ^ *$e 
speak about electronic mafl ana of , 
marvellously ^ckmcthodsof 
transferring mfonnatwn, it seems 
preposterous that wemust bedepep- 

^Wtoemafixna^ctehver^ 

ques from one country to another. 
Yet, if we take into account t&atyouj 
cheque travels laboriously back and 
forth through the Israeli and Amer- 
ican mail systems, it is easy to see 
, why: it takes so long. On the other 
hand, i know banks which for i^u* . 
Jar clients will cash cheques and 
charge interest for the approximate 
time it will take to collect it- Or they 
1 wUl credit the cheque automatically. 

14 days later, subject to its not jl. 
“bouncing.” If you think that this js ^ 
^complicated, tty cashing a personal 
-cheque drawn on an Israeli bank ux 
foe U.S.. . . 

’ Question: Do new immigrants haye 
. to pay foil city, taxes (arnona) on an 
apartmeart which they own.? 

Answer: I (fid not check this with the 
relevant authorities, but 1 am told by 
. a new immi g rant that in his first year 
hare he iedeved apartial rebate. “ 
Question: 1 am a new immigrant.*! 
deposited money in my free fore^n 
miTfncy afcnnnt for one month. At 
Aht end irf that period I was charged 
taxon the Interest in spite of the lafr 
which says that each deports are tax 
free for the first- tea years. What o 




TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: . 

9.00 BeHy.and UAibh. 9. 25. Gather Yonz 
Dreams (pst 5) 9J0 Monica Gorniffii,. 
otblete 10.15 The Atom Spies- 14.00 The 
Sea Must Live - nature f3mJ< .50 Another 
Story 15.00 No Secrets l 53 > Pinoccfaio 
(part,26) 15.40 American short «ocy'2&2$ 
Rcbov S»m*aim 17.00 A New Evening - 
lh e magarine 

CHILDREN -S PROGRAMMES: . . 

17.30 Kites -jappmiimc for 8-12 yoireMs ■ 

18.00 Dilf rent Suokfir. The Gytnnasts r : 
ARAB1C-LANGUAGE programmes: • 
18.jO~Ne*s rotmdup 

18 .32 Programme Traier ' 

18.35 Sport ..= ••• 

19.30 News - ■ . - ■ 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20 . 00 with a news rotodop 

20.02 Love Boot , . _V ._ 

20.50 BcautySnot-ft'psforhAaiwlffips 

21.00 Matoi^«el- ‘ ~ 

21 JO Never the Twain - British comedy 
rents starring DoimklSaideii and Windsor . 
Davies; Who's bees sleeping in my bed? 

22.00 This is the Time • 

22.50 Edmon d Kean - one-man show by 
Ben Kingsley portraying the famcras 
Shakespearean actor 

23.40 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) . 

17J0 Cartoons 18.00 French Hoar 19.05 
News in French* 19.30 News in Hebrew 

20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Duty 
Bee 21.00 Health Beat 21.10 Td lie 
announced 22.00 News in EqgUsh 22.15 . 
The OricaM Slorv 

MTODLE EAST TV Cftom T^A. north):, 

13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00700 
Chib -14.30- Shape-Up 15^)0 Afternoon 
Movie 16 JO Spidennan 17.00 Popeyc 

17.30 Super Book 18.00 1 Spy 19J0O 
Larnnue 20.00 Another Life 20.30 News 

21.00 Happy Daw 21 JO Monday Night 
Football 23 JO 700 Club 24.00 News Up- 
date 00.30 Eventide 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Music 
6.02 Morning Mek*fics •••;•'' ' 

7.07 Midicl Karth: Concerto. Jar Harp- 
srdmd. Hate and Suiagsc Coreffir Victo 
Sonata No. 4 (Menuhin) • 

7.30 C.PJ2. Bach: Cello Conceit®; 
Mozart: Oomtet for Piano and Winds, 
K.425; Haydn; Symphow NoJh Beet- 
haven: Triple Concetto. Op56 fShajqg, 
Starker. Arran. New Tailhannotua, 
Efiyahn Inbal); Mcndehsphnr Sy m phony 
No.4 fflambui g. Bertiai) 

9 JO Beffioa.- Roman Caroaval, overture; 
Weber: Clarinet Concerto -No.l (de 
Peyer): Ravel: Canard de La mat Qm 
PegonAichl; Debtmyt La Met tConcert- 
pe how. Haitink); Brahtm: String Settet. . 
Op.36 (Cleveland, Zidsemu, Greca- ^ 
botsej; Dvorak: Symphonic Variations, . 
Op .78 

12.00 David Bar-lha, piano - Mozart: 3 
Pieces: Rameau: Gavot and Six Varia^ 
lions; Soke 2 Sonatas: Scfamnanm Sonata 
in G minor: Wendy Eisler-KashL flute, 
Karen Spiegel, piano - Poulenc: Sonata; 
Fame: Fantasy. Op. 79: DvttxV SooKHns 

13.05 Musical Greetings ■ 

15.00 Pewab with rhcHasadim of Kariut . . 

15.30 Yoadt P rogramm e 

16J0 The Jerusalem Otcfcev- 

tn Mcndi Radio conduct: og: with 
Gerhard Opftx - Beethoven: Piano Out- -. 
cenoNoJ; Prokofiev: Sy m pho n y No-5 . 


Answer; This may welt be toe differ- 
ence between macro and micro- 
economics* The principle of ten 
years free of taxis correct insofar as *4 
interest on. deposits is concerned - 1 
However. toe period of the deposit 
must be for no' less than three 
mon tbs to qualify for toe tax exemp- 
. tion. ' V 


18100 Mntica Viva - Wlltlais Bolknm: 
Yidm Soaata No-2:Ojfin Mtfhoe: Tocca- 
ta fbr On±otra and Two Planoa; Tradi- 
tkwalRieggac MisiC 

19.© Qii^ar. Concdrt'Faiitafiy for Harp, 
Piano and Orchestra; Afaaky: Trio, 
Op32^&atrmio); Paure: Cafigula; Faure: 
PrtJude 

20 JO From the Ais-eo- Prove nee Festival, 
Jriy. 1964 - H»yd«F U» Cteation (Valrey 
Maatexson, Amhoay .Rotf-3ohnson. John 
Tflniflnson. tha Anciann Choir, Loudon, 
Orchestci of Lyon Opera, eoadocted by 
.OofahNdscn) ' ’ 

23 00 Jazz until nridniglu 

First Pr^ramme . 

6-03 ProgrannoesfcrOfinr .-' 

7.30 Mnrtdhg Concert (from Voice of 

Music) . • - 

9.30 fiocooatcr.^iM family taggarine 
10J0 Prp^amme in Easy Hebrew 

■ 12.05 Otiemalsoogs 
. 13.00 News in English . 
ljJQNewsta French- • 

14.08 Chlkhen’s wtigranunes 
15^3 Notes on a New Book. - 
16XH RchgkxtjPrograrpmc 
17. 12 Jewish Idea* 
n.20Evcryii»n’sUniveaity- ' 

18. 10 Hebrew songs ‘ 

18.47 BibfeRearfog /■ 

' 19 .Q 5 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week'. '• • 

19J0PtogtaiaineEfacOlim. . 

^.05 >fignr Connection • 

Second Ifrognunme 

6.12Gynn»rtjcs - 
630 Editorial Review 
630 GreenUght- drivers* comer 
7.(X1 This Mormng- newt m a garine 

8.05 Puss in Santib-thiWren^pfpgnun' 
me 

9.05 House Cafi -with Rivita Micbaeii 

JO. 10 All Shades of the Network - morning 


12.10 Open Uae-r news and music 

13.00 Midday- trewsoannnemary.-iinisic 
1 4.06 Matter? of tirtercsl - with Gate Gazit 
15J)5 Magjc Moments -taro mite old songs 
lfi.lOSafc Jocrney - 1 . :s 

T7.IflEcooamJcsA^i2iB«-. : ; . • - 

17. 30 Of Men and Tfoats - - 
Ut.06Bv coio 8. St a r 
18.45 Today in Sport -,i • 
19.©7bday-rtwasKsred . . 

1930 Law and JuEtke'Nlagazine 
. 20.© Cantorial KtParadeof the -Year 
Z3.05 Treason: Hoar '. 


6.10 Momma Sounds - 

630 UravermyontiK Air -* ' 1 

7,07 “707” -with Alejt Antiti 

S. 05 Morning Ncwseel - “ . ' _ J 

9j05Rwfri Now- wi& Safi Reshef. . 

11.05 The Old Days- wttbOdy Y«nv 
t3.I51srae6S(yfe- with Efi .Yinasir 
J5.C6 What ^ Doing - with ErerTrf 
16JJ5FburmtiieAfternooo t: 

17.05 Evening Newired 


19. © Radio Radio- with YoavKainer 

20. © IczaeQ Hit Parade - - 

23^00Mabst-TVNew3Keei 

21.35 Univ»J3ity cm the Air (repeal) 

22.© Poptiar songs ' ■ ■ 

Z3JBTlqreat broadcast 
0a© Night Birds- songs, cfcflt 



8; Gordon: T«w 5, 730, 9.30; -Sadr Sweriy J^dafc Cotmiry CndariZa 430; 

tolls Cop; LnZ:Araadetis3.a). 630, 930; tevSnray-- Beveriy Cop 430. 7.0,9 

to Doty Frw Marriage L*5, 3. 330, 9A0; -V^ard of Oz 3;M*ya tire Qncca BecU a. 
Umar: Kfike's Murder^. 7.15,^3fclto. ' '* v - ,.l *; - . .. 

taK The TsnnaMor; bSggestb Wcfcey. nod BAT7AA4 . 

Maade 430. 7, 930; Orfo Koko fa 19; Partre Attmant Bfeverty ^s<^r<36/7.J5, 930 
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bank shares inquiry 




By HNHAS LANDAU 


. , r* r" ~ ■ 

, Toe commission of inquiry into 
..the bank share doflajKc yesterday 
'shot itself in the foot. Prof; Baxudi 
l*v» of the Tel AvivJUniywaty 
Faculty of Management was catied 
‘ r W testify about ■■she 1 , period ia latf 
^.1983 and eariy i984, during which he 
_.jyas employ wi by Bank Hapoafim, 
■presumably m ir capfcit y wher a n he 
^was privy to the discussions and. 


>. ^ - * 


•=*\ 


t ?s the share aisisbdled over and the 
^ “arrangement*? ^ wasoraated. •- . . 
, } - To the intense embarassm ent of 
lf the inquiry oonnmtteej however, 
-Lev repeaipdJy denied any rote in 
^the policy formulation within the 
j-bank during his .seven months enr- 
, ploymeur there, frotb September 
1983 to March 1984. 

‘*1 didn’t take part m any meetings . . 
^about the bank shares^ bar one. To 
■* tell the truth, I feft father hurt about* ■ 
it at the time - maybe I thought too. 
< highly of myself, but 1 assumed that 
they would bring me in at some 
r stage. Either they didn't consider me 
necessary, or they stifi thought ofme 

- as an outsider." Whatever the case, X 
jvas not involved at that After X now 
.jegard that fact as my good fortune, ... 
v “The only time I was.appzoachcd 
regarding the: bank sftar& was in 
January -1984, to. help formulate a 
.. defence against a client’s: claim . 

against the bank. Since I was unable 
to obtain the internal material -i 

- required for this matter,' I withdrew 

from it almost before I had begun," 
"5aidtev. ” ‘ ’ 

*■ Tho commission was quite thrown 
off its stride- by, this tiinr of events, . 
-and was forced io restrict most of its 
■questioning of Lev to his academic 
-work in die years prior to bissabba- 
tical leave in 1982-83, after which he 
_ joined die bank. 


By JOSHUA BRIIXIANT 7 ■ t 
Port Aviation Reporter . 

TEL AVIV. — El A1 plumed tofly a 
total of 13,000 people, by midnight 
last night, setting itself a new record 


in one' day . Altogether , some 20,000. 
passengers -were expected ' jo pass 
through Ben-Gurkm Airport yester- 
day. ■ ■. .. -X 

The heavy traffic is partly "because 
Pessab and -Easter fail at tho-saxne 
time. ' - - '•* ; • 


£1 A1 schednfcd K7 landings and 
take-offs: at Ben-Gunon, linking: 
Israel with all the coun tries it serves; 
apart from Canada;- Thfkty ; "and 
South Africa. Somelof 


L^tesrifi’edinthemortftnthri^ 
manner that as earty as the- mid- 
1970s berhad beconwamyinced that 
thebanks’ system of masstvecapital 
. issues qn the Tel Aviv Strict Ekr 
change was the wrong way to finance 
’their growth. 

Furthermore, Lev' questioned the 
need for such rapid growth. Much of 
it stemmed 'from reckless comped-. 
tion for its own sake ; or for reasons' ' 
of image, between Bank Lettmi and 
Bank Hapoalim. More stUl was the 
result of meffiiaericy resa Ma g from 
bfoatedness, m his opinion . : 

The banks’, defence of the need for 
large share issues to maintain a 
- reasonable level of capital adequacy; 
which most of the bankers to, appear 

before die commission had made 
niuchtjf, wasdemotished by Lev mV 
fnfbeiiag critique which was none 
the less powerful for die dispassion- 
atej lecture-hall tone m which it was 

deformed. 

Under the gentle prodding of 
commission chairman Justice Bej- 
ski, and the doser questiomng of 
Prof. Daniel Friedman , Lev outlined 
his own ideas on tire regulation sys- 
tem and the other 'problems, sur- 
rounding the batik shares. 

.. From, 1978, sajdLev, be had writ- 
ten articles and conducted seminars 
in whichhis analyses of the banks’ 
app ar e nt ly enormous nominal pro- 
fits showed that, after tax, they were 
' actually making almost no real, 
inflation-adjusted, profits or were, 
in fact, Losing. Later work by other 
academics and by the Bank of 
IsraeTs Exammer- of Banks pointed 
to the- same conclusions, although 
their methodology was slightly diffe- 
rent. 

He had ditenssed his work, and its 
mevfrable- corollary - that it was 
^ Ttn pnssih le for the shares of corpora- 
tions that ,were losing money to give 


left eariyinfoe morning for destma- 
: tions such as Brussels, Paris and 
" Frankfurt, returned home and took 
off again for Munich,. Strassbourg 
, and Frankfurt. •.> 

■- - Four planes woe leased r- from 
. Aikia, Britannfa. Airways, Balair of 
Switzerland and foe German Hapag 
LJoyd, to fly passengers H A1 could 
| . not accommodate on its own air- 
craft, company spokesman Nahman 
^Kieimansaid. - 

^ Fofeign earners Increased the 
^number of foefr flights too, and 
; ; airport .aofofoitu»jexpected a total 
of 20,000 passengers by midnight. 
•Htw record, 

r^ei^afiporf-asiuxes said. . ' 
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a blind alley 



Baruch Lev 


(Keren) 


their holders continuously a large 
real yield, as the bank shares were 
doing in those years - with senior 
bankers. One of these, Ernest 
J«q)bet ofLemni, arranged for Lev to 
addressed a dosed meeting of bank- 
ers, “to see if my analysis wasn't 
perhaps wildly out, and if it was 
accurate, what they thought they 
should do about it,” as Lev ex- 
plained. 

He described their response as 
dis a p pointing, stressing time after 

time that his own feeling was that the 
bankers simply didn’t grasp the grav- 
ity of the regulation-induced situa- 
tion, both in the share market, and in 

terms of their own future, until to- 
wards the end of 1981 at the earliest. 

Asked how the banks could have 
ended foe regulation system after 
they were already enmeshed in it, 
Lev quoted approvingly a suggestion 
made by First International general- 
manager. Zadik Bioo at one of his 


seminars, in 1981. In essence this 
was a forerunner of foe eventual 
arrangement of October 1983, be- 
cause Bino envisaged the banks 
stopping their daily support opera- 
tions and guaranteeing a basic index- 
linked price for their shares only 
after 6 or 12 months. However, the 
support would end all trace of reg- 
ulation. 

Lev's key contribution, perhaps, 
was in debmddng the capital adequa- 
cy argument of foe banks. The prob- 
lem of foe ratio of shareholder's 
equity to total assets could have been 
solved by a combination of several 
measures, he noted. The capital 
could have bees folly assessed to 
take account of inflation, the 
balance-sheet itself could have been 
trimmed, and extra capital could 
have been obtained by selling real 
assets - and Lev specifically referred 
to shares in bank subsidiaries which 
would give voting power, unlike 
those in foe Tel Aviv exchange - to 
outside investors. 

The plain fact was. be said, that 
these last two points were being used 
in the last 18 months, since the crash 
of October 1983, and could have 
been used earlier had foe banks been 
prepared to adopt that strategy. 
Similarly, the experience of foe last 
two years had given the tie to foe 
banks’ claim that had they not made 
large capital issues, they would have 
collapsed. Two years' of negative 
capital formation had not brought on 
their collapse - rather foe opposite, 
foe experience had forced them to 
become operationally profitable. 

The hearings are to continue this 
morning, with past and present offi- 
cials of the Securities Authority due 
to testify. 


Country’s first fibre-optic 
cable hooks up telephones 



By JUDY SIEGEL . 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Israel's telecommunications net- 
work yesterday received a push to- 
wards the 21st century, as Bezek 
connected the first fibre-optic cable 
between Tel Aviv and Rishon Le- 

ZJOD. • 

The .cable, manufactured from 
glass fibres, is 17 kilometres long but 
barely one centimetre thick. It can 
cany nearly 8L000 phone calls simul- 
taneously. 

According to Bezek, the public 
• telecppnnuqica tions company, 
fibre-opfics ofecheaper than’ regular 
1 wire cables, im that they do not 
require a dense system of amplifiers. 
They are also safer and not affected 
fry "moisture or nearby electric 
cables. Electronic information 
pulses along foe cable by fight rays 
created byiasers. 

_ la the future, all inter-city phone 
cables will be fibre-optic, says Be- 
'zek. The new technology will allow 
Bezek to transmit large amounts of 
information by phone and compu- 
ter. : 

The cable between Tel Aviv and 
- Rishon Lezion was purchased in £n- 
gland and was installed on an ex- 
perimental basis. However, Bezek 
has issued public tenders for future 
cables and fibre-optic cables will 
henceforth lj>e manufactured by 
Israeli companies to supply Bezek’s 
needs. . v ~ . 
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Rousing send-off to financial year 


TEL AVIV. _ a number of positive 
factors combined yesterday io en- 
sure that the last day of trading in the 
1984/85 financial year was one of 
across-the-board rises in ail the mar- 
kets. 

The last day of March is. by itself, 
reason enough for rises in both 
shares and bonds. Shares are pushed 
up by mutual funds seeking io im- 
prove their portfolio performance 
on the last day of foe quarter. Indi- 
vidual companies, particularly in- 
dustrials, whose year ends c*n March 
31. also tend to lend a hand to their 
shares. 

Bonds are foe target of the huge 
sums accumulated in March, parti- 
cularly in foe last days thereof, by 
foe provident funds, foe tax cut-off 
point of which is the last day of the 
financial year. Reports in the press 
have spoken of huge amounts enter- 
ing these funds, and not surprisingly, 
given the high yields available in foe 
secondary market, some of this 
money has been deployed there 
rather than in buying new issues. 

The final item that capped the 
market's joy yesterday was the 
weekend announcement of the re- 
vised Package Deal II. whereby 
prices would be frozen for two 
months at a time, with interim 
adjustments now and at foe end of 
May. Although it is hard to see how 
this will reduce the underlying rate 
of inflation, it will probably have a 
beneficial impact on foe public’s 
psychology - that elusive factor of 
which -so much has been made m 
recent months. 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By P1NHAS LANDAU 

And so to the hard figures. First 
and foremost, the volume rose 
sharply in both shares and bonds, 
doubling last week's pathetic levels 
to something approaching respecta- 
bility. Total volume was some S7.5 
million. Of this 60% was in bonds, 
and this time it was the dollar-linked 
sector that lagged far behind the 
index-linked groups, some of which 
rose by margins of 6% and 7% . In 
foe share market, though, the pace ’ 
was much hotter. 

Out of 457 issues traded, only 24 
fell, while 331 rose. Exactly half of 
these rose by 5% or more, but only 
47 were “buyers only.’’ A sectoral 
analysis shows the dollar-linked 
“arrangement" bank shares rising by 
less than 2%. foe General Share 
Index up 2.72% and the non-bank 
index ahead almost 5%. At the top 
of the gainers were the mortgage 
banks (7.21 % ) and investment com- 
panies and oils with over 6% apiece. 
Insurance companies hardly gained 
at all, but no group actually fell. 

More interesting still is foe month- 
ly summary, as provided by the ex- 
change and foe Securiieam consul- 
tancy firm. Exchange statistics show 
the General Share Index up 12.07% 
in March, with the best sector being 
foe “arrangement’' banks, which 
gained 13.96%. 


Securiteam’s analysis confirms 
this picture. The market as a whole 
ga ined Si 56m. in value last month, 
but most sectors’ dollar value fell. 
Onlv the banks (+S29m.) and in- 
dustrials (+SlS4m.) contributed to 
the positive result. In fact, foe S^ n ^ 
foe industrials is strongly influenced 
by the huge jump in Koor shares, to 
which Securiteam gives greater 
weight than to foe exchange, as only 
a small fraction of the total capital is 
actually registered for trading. 

For the first quarter as a whole, 
Securiteam calculates the market as 
haring risen by S579m. to $7 .050m. 
Unlike in March, for foe 3 months, 
foe free shares led (+15%), while 
foe general index rose only 9% io 
dollar terms. 

MARKET STATISTICS 
Indices 


General Share Index 
Non -bank Index 
Arrangement Index 

In d^T n.ils 

Bond Index 


145.24 +2.72% 
i5u.’<<> t>7% 

14j t* + I »4% 
I'rlfl +4 48% 
ir? s5 -1.53% 


Turnovers 


Shares 
Bonds 
Totals 
Advance* 
Declines 
of u-hich 5‘o- 
ot which 5°o- 
■‘Bayers onl> “ 
“Sellers onh" 


lS2.671.fam. 
IS3. 651.0m. 
IS6.322.6aj. 
331 
24 
166 
b 
47 


MSI 372. 9m. j 

OS1 ,646.2m. I 
(IS3^19.1m.l 
1 150) 

<IMJ 

1451 

119) 

18 ) 

16) 


Bond market trends: 


4°. 0 fully-linked 
3% fully-linked 
£0% linked 
90% linked 
Double option: 
Dollar-linked’ 


Rises to 5.5% 
Rises of 4-7% 
Ri-.cs io 6% 
Rises to 2.5% 
Rises to 5% 
Rn>o of 3-4% 




Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


OMfa, '-<*■* 
price ISl-BOO 


Commercial Ranic^ 


•b 

i 

1 

“arrangement”) 

OHHr 

12400 

20 

+1.1 

Maricsae 1 

2182 

123 

ILX. 

Marinmc5 

'50 

175 

+7.1 

Seanoo-an 

16750 

73 

t4.7 

N. Amer. 1 

4395 

28 

-2.9 

N. Amer. S 

2« 

20* 

+100 

N. Am. op 1 

4835 

36 

O.C. 

Danod 

877 

122 

+5.C 

DaaotS 

244 

1591 

+89 

Danmsc2 

666 

!40 

+7.2 

Rrnlnt 5 

1504 

2515 


FIB! 

1325 

1278 

+7.1 


fwwmwrial Ranks 
[pwn ra arrangement j 
n»r 37435 65* *2.7 

IDBBr- 38600 8 +4-6 

EDBpA 230000 6 n.c. 

UmouO.I 28600 94 +0.4 

DscoomBr 47500 20 +2.4 

Discount A: 47850 347 +3-7 

Da. Ben 5415 10 n-t 

Mania r 15*50 766 +3-0 

Hferahib 15100 11 D-=- 

Mizratri cn 9 6870 25 +1-8 


Girl demons tra tes digital phone 
sold by Bezek (Sun) 

In foe coming year, fibre-optic 
cables will be installed also between 
Haifa and Acre, Netanya and 
Ra’anana and inside foe city of Jeru- 
salem. Later they wOJ replace ex- 
isting cables all over the country. 

Meanwhile, Bezek will in the next 1 
few weeks open the first publicly 1 
owned store for telephone equip- 
ment, in Migdal Ha'ir, next to foe 
Hamashbir department store in 
Jerusalem. The store, which is being 
fitted out in the most modem way, 
will try to attract individuals and 
firms that want extra and more soph- 
isticated phones. 

It will be modelled after the phone 
equipment stores that have been 
springing up ail over North America 
and Europe. According to Bezek, 
prices will compare favourably with 
comm erica! telephone equipment* 
stores. 

Among the new phones to be 
available in a few months is a digital, 
pushbutton phone. A simpler model 
will be sold for home use, while a 
more complicated instrument, with 
memory, repeat dialling and speak- 
ers will be available for businesses. 
The phone is being manufactured by 
Elissra and Telrad. 


7 ha Israel Antiques An and 
Jewelry Center (The Collector) 
requires 

MATURE SALES 
PERSONNEL 

for g t wort 

in Jerusalem hotel shops- 
Tei. 02-533890’ 


Hspmbgi p 
Hipoafonr 

<n8 
Oral A 
Gcal op 8 
Gen1op9 
Gcn*lai5 
Gcnlce7 
Leans 0.1 
Leumi co 9 
Leans ai II 
Rn. Trade 
Fin. Trade 5 


2 -5j 
1066 +1.1 

121 +IJ 

17 +3.1 
I +2.6 

3 n.c. 
3 +12 

73 +2-6 
2264 +12 
11 +02 
2*4 +0.7 
6 +7.0 


Mortgage Banks 

AdammO.I 2380 SO 

Gen Mon r 3015 200 

GenMonb 2965 150 

Cinadl 4400 

Camel deb 995 12 

Binyaa 26*6 b.o.l 

Dev.Mort 512 2462 

Mrdifcan r 3300 U 

Independent 1983 26 

Tefabot p r 4730 11 

TUabotr *650 30 

Tfcfabcndl 2600 2 

Tefah«d2 1264 20 


Arycbop 

A. mb deb 

AnraiOlr 

Aram 05 b 

RcinmrO.1 

Rdanr(L5 

Hadsrl 

Radar 5 

HftK&eb r 

PtnaDXO.1 

Pbueuu0.5 

Hsmah 1 

Hamixb 5 

Haanhop 

VardenO.l 

YatdeaOJ 

Yarop2 

Meoorab ! 

MenorahS 

Sahxrr 

Securixasr 

Znrr 

Zion HI 

ZiooHS 


902 167 +6.1 

444 384 +4.2 

1610 2370 + 5.9 

2250 37 -10.0 

8S0 115 -9.7 

4240 — — 

2600 6* n.c. 

3830 - a-c- 

1302 28 +5.0 

465 882 +9.9 

ao trading 
49*0 0 n-e. 

1705 91 +03 

1057 172 +10.0 

1765 148 +2.9 

3146. 18 +10.0 

1447 64 +10.0 

490 334 +9.1 


Trade & Services 
Trade 


InterOam 1 

995 

30 

n.c. 

InterGamS 

3S2 

100 

+0.6 

InterGamop 

177 

501 

n.c. 

MsrEzra 

12S0 

974 

n-c. 

MeirHop 

933 

550 

Q.C 

Tefal 

PC 

itraSn 

g 

Tcta5 

Derating 

CtH Trade ' 

665 

!0 

+5.7 

Oyaaii 

693 

248 +10.0 

RapacO.1 

9750 

2 

ax. 

RapacOJ 

2310 

50 

+2.7 

Sepanl2 

7290 

201 

+&8 

Soper'S 10 

3500 

437 

+42 

Services 




Defckt 

7625 

72* 

+84 

Hard 1 

2*65 


ax. 


LUt 0,1 

UjJn-OJ 

GoMSioOlI 

Cold&ol 

farad Eke 

BocdWO.l 

BoudWOJ 

BoedWop 

CoomtHl 

Coo«tQ5 

Cons op A 

Kopdl 

Cmr4nn 


4550 <3 +3.6 

’ 1430 - 101 +10.0 
94500 b.o.1 +5-0 
45150 b.o.1 +5JJ 
no trading 

2190 23S +4.R 

729 239 +ZS 

459 440 463 

770 232 +6.9 

396 25 n-C- 

286 153 +12.6 

1476 96 +5.0 

1280 8 +0-8 


Hotels. Toorism 



GelZoharl 

no trading 

GatZchar 5 

no trading 

DanHotell 

1748 

— 

+5.0 

DaoHotetS 

890 

2*5 

+1.1 

Coral Bead) 

1850 

170 

+82 

Kenes 

1184 

— 

— 

YardenHoi 

1350 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

YardenHoi 

861 

55 

+10.4 

Yahalom 

357 

b.o.1 

+5.0 

Computers 

Dau 

868 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

Hikml 

1810 

25 

-*2.5 

Hrion 5 

no trading 

Ya’ane 

1615 

132 

+7.6 

Ya'aneop 

1169 

b.o.1 

+10.8 

Gal Comp. 

1470 

b.o.1 

+5.0 

Clal Cop . 


— 

— 

M.LL.1 

Ho trading 

M.L.L. 5 

do trading 

Masbov 

935 

72 

-1.6 

Nauvi 

1770 

75 

+7.9 

Niknv 5 

899 

101 

+2_5 


Team 1 

4220 

125 

+6-3 

Team op 

3900 

130 

+2.6 

Real Estate, BuOdine 


r <:"■ T K9& 

1591 

40 

+0.3 



1200 

40 

-1.6 

Oren 

442 

430 

n.c.- 

Oral 5 

193 

1030 

+7.2 

Antrim . 

903 

861 

+2.6 

AzoropE 

Edoa 

355 

758 

+4.4 

EBooop 

289 

289 

nx 

B-Rovl 

590 

300 

■*-5.4 

El-RovS 

320 

70 

+6.7 

Amnomm 

664 

168 

n.c. 

AmiHiiop 

420 

125 

+7.7 

AfrbrO.1 

7900 

178 

+3.5 

Afr far 1.0 

6170 

28 


Afrop4 

4210 

81 

+2.7 


Aricdaa 1 
AriedmS 
Ben Yak 1 
Baranov I 


300 +5.6 
39 n.c. 
195 +10.1 
SS +4.4 


Barancp 

523 

3)1 

+10.1 

Daokner 

1460 

14) 

n.c- 

DnKkcc 1 

502 

3 

+4.1 

DradxrS 

260 

100 

+53 

Drockerop 

180 

266 

+4.7 

DaradO.l 

2666 

8 

+8.1 

DaradOJ 

990 

100 

+10.0 

Daradop 

1805 

- 

- 

H.L.B.0.J 

1333 

34 

-0.1 

HJJ.OJr 

587 

380 

+9.9 

PropBIdg 

1555 

2693 

.+7.6 

BayndeO.I 

2Z39 

195 

+6 3 

B^ndcOi 

1580 

32 

nx 

ILDCr 

8735 

108 

+2J 

fapio 

1236 

1504 

+104) 

[sralom 

1463 

- 

- 

fans 

4950 

79 

n.c. 

Cohen Dev. 

1350 

81 

nx. 

Cohen op 

no trading 

Oal Real 

700 

1150 

+7.7 

Lumir 1 

X ninir C 

785 

9 

-65 

Lumir op 

365 

561 

—9.7 

M.TM. I 

618 

47 

-1.0 

Bldg. Res. 

381 

5026 

+10.1 

Bldg op 

330 

b.o.1 

+11.9 

Modul 

1680 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

MHfmari 

3398 

187 

+10.0 

Menrav 

32“ 

516 

+35 

Mcnravop 

750 

115 

nx 

Mar-Lez 

3405 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

Mar-Lczop 

3237 

60 

+1.0 

Levinstein 1 

1606 

70 

+10.0 

Levinstein 5 

465 

— 

— 

Levin, op 

465 

b.o.l 

+11.0 

I i ford lit* 1 

803 

430 

+10.0 

LifachittS 

350 

364 

+5.1 

Ufachitsop 

300 

362 

+9.1 


Neot Aviv . j 

AzontaPrOp 1879 

Saber R 1 2720 

Saber H 5 1480 

Sold Boo. 5750 

Sahaf 1 618 

Saba! 5 340 

Saba! op 323 

AferSela 1210 

Priaz 12*5 

Caesarea J 1597 

Caes er ca 5 301 

Rubins 1 [ 

RnbinsiS 


Rogovmi 945 

Rojccrvin 5 486 

RXSKOp mm 

Rasseor 3190 

Rwoop 3100 

Agriculture 

Nadar 0. 1 **> 

Hadar0.5 *J7 

Hedarop 225 

Mehadrin <«0 

Hadprim M6 

Pri-Or 1050 

Owi ta r 1—40 

Industrials 
Food and Tobacco 


AC2f 

<200 

6 

+3.9 

Alas op 


28 

-4.6 

Adamic 

365 

b.o.1 

+4.9 

Aden op 

175 

397 

n.c- 

GoMFrl 

751 

b.o.l 

+S.0 

GoJdFr5 

256 

b.o.1 

+4.9 

Gold op 

232 

b.o.1 

+5.5 

Dnbekr 

7260 

197 +1 04) 

Dcbdcb 

7150 

1*1 

+10.0 

SanlafasU 

1575 

. » 

+13 

SmbfcelS 

925 

70 

+1.1 

■Pti-Zel 

2702 

464 

+8.0 

Pn-ZeS 

' 1805 

tfO 

+2.8 

Tempo 1 

2300 

17 

-1.7 

TcznpoS 

1031 

20 

+10 

Iztiarl 

715 

250 

+9.2 

lzh»r5 

3SB 

8Z7 

+6-5 

Manl 

• 5677 

17 

EH 

ManS 

170« 

15 

+9.7 

famfiM 

3400 

15 

+4.9 

EBier 

5000 

296 

+22 


Sbetnenp 


5555 11 +10.0 



Chaise Vofanr % 


price BIJW doazr 

Callndl 

397? 10 +i. 

GallndS 

1VJU 79 -t-2 

Dexter 1775 331 n.< 


Textiles and Clothing 


Adgarpp 

1420 10 +1.4 

Ota 

788 b.o.2 +4.9 

Ofisop 

951 - +4.0 

Baruch 1 

1800 75 +6.8 

Baruch 5 

895 30 +1.1 

Alaska! 

notradmg 

Alaska 5 

no trading 

EfUnl 

no trading 


Eftan op 

» 

j trading 

Argatnar 

2295 

- - 

AtaB 1 

no trading 

Aucai 

no trading 

Au op 

do trading 

DdnGI 

1766 

56 +1.7 

Delta G 3 

1381 

163 +5.4 

U Spinners 

do trading 

U Spmnera 
Spin op 

notrading 
no trading 

Viulgo 1 

1150 

150 +9-5 

VnalgoS 

600 

70 n.c. 

WanKnon 

920 

10 +7.0 

Ward op 

700 


Zikitl 

559 

b.0.1 +5.1 

ZflriiS 

263 

190 +40 

Tip Topi 

28! 

258 +10.2 

-TtpTop op ■ 

- 177 

200 +8^~ 

Ymnarl 

849 

- +52 

Labia 0.1 

550 

SO +10.0 

Lodzia0.4 

181 

2922 +10.0 

Ligat 

408 

b.o.1 +4.9 

Ligatop 

275 

690 +16.5 

MIFGUeo 

390 

135 +8.6 

GKco op 

740 

50 +12.1 

Maquetic 1 

5000 

3 +4.0 

Maqnette 5 1980 

40 n.c. 

fh « 1 ft 


Ferulu.l 
Fend 0.5 
HaifaCben 


Ten op. 4 


Upsky 
.Lipskyop 
Dead Sear 
Pewochen 
Maxima 1 
Maxima 5 
Maxima op 
NccaCbem. 


8?0 101 +V.2 

1260 50 n.c. 

I19U0 ^9 +7J 

105ft b e ! t5.0 

1335 50 +V.9 

7S1 120 -rlOO 

71*1 3ti n.c. 

2320 142 n.c. 


SanoS 1660 19 n.c. 

Kcdem 1521 68 n.c. 

Kcdem 

1391 

_ 

T.G.L 1 

t*Jl 15 

+0 2 

T.G.L5 

335 330 

nx 

Taya 

3190 5 

+2.9 

Fruurom 

11000 27 

+10.0 

Taro 

1200 141 

+9.1 

Wood. Paper, Printing 


Dalton 3 

1406 b x>2 

+5.(1 

DafrooS 

361 b.o.1 

+5.0 

Ei&jn&n 1 

935 1 

-1.1 

Hamanop 

730 38 

-2.7 


20 +13 
86 + 6.8 



ZkmCabl 1 

3055 

88 

n.c. 

ZionCablS 

1100 

■184 

+6.3 

Kadmani 1 

462 

1003 

+10.0 

Kadtnani 5 

201 

1830 

+10.1 

Nccbnsh 0.1 

1617 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

Nccbnsfa 05 

6«9 

b.O.1 

+5.0 

Arad 

1630 

109 

+9 A 


1837 

b.o.l 

+S.0 

2820 

100 

+52 

1690 

178 

+5.6 

1288 

50 

n.c. 


Ashkeloo 

418 

822 

+10.0 

Ash op 
Molen 

275 

4050 

820 

29 

+9.1 

n.c. 

Paper Milfa 

55500 


+4.1 

Scawfia 1 

782 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

Scanduop 

987 

30 

nx 

Rim 0.1 r 

1470 

b.u.l 

+5.0 

Rim 0.4 r 

798 

b o.l 

+5.0 

Ta'alBr 

4300 

65 

+4.9 

MbceBaneons Industries 


Aftrmrf 1 

2410 

II 

+3.4 

Alumil5 

1105 

- 

- 

AJunhi op 

1400 

23 

+11.1 

Andm 1 

1742 

b.o.l 

+50 

AndinS 

5M3 

209 

+5.6 

Andinop 

659 

173 

+15.6 

RveJ 

2948 

78 

+10.0 

five J op 

2730 

- 

+6.6 

Zikal 

no trading 

Zka5 

no trading 

Poliak 1 

2365 

27 

n.c. 

Poliak 5 

920 

41 

n.c. 

Industrial Investment 


Central Tr 

9001 

119 

+5.o 

Koor p 

DO trading 

Clal lad 

1800 

3334 

+9.3 

Tech Res. 

258 

b.o.l 

+4.9 

Ted) op 

397 

b.o.l 

+6.5 

Investment Companies 


Umco r 

1485 

910 

+ 10.0 

IDB Dev. r 

1522 

6103 

+8.6 

IncobaO.l 

1540 

280 

n.c. 

Incoba0.5 

644 

530 

nx 

Elgar r - 

2980 

44 

+5.1 

Elgarb 

2654 

- 


EUern 

2635 

194 

+1U.0 

EBern b 

2420 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

Araissar 

12650 

— 

— 

Afikl 

21250 


- 

Afik5 

15250 

— 

— 

Gihciet 

1675 

30 

+15 

IsCorp. 1 

14*0 

79 

+:.8 

faCorp.5 

510 

200 

+6.0 

Wolfsoo 0.1 

25300 

6 

+10.0 

WoUsoa 1 r 

6800 

10 

nx 


do trading 
1879 134 +14.7 

2720 23 . +4.2 

1480 25 +5.0 

5750 151 +9.5 

618 74 +1.1 

340 150 ax. 

323 57 ax. 

1210 40 +10.0 

13*5 300 n.e. 

«7 368 +9.9 

301 2788 +9.9 

do trading 


9*5 21 +0-5 

486 11 n-c. 

3280 52 +8.6 

3190 a +4.6 

3100 2 +84 

849 144 +6-3 

*47 - - 

225 135 n.c. 

4840 147 +10.0 

616 1470 +10.0 

1050 106 +4.0 

12*0 b.o l +5.0 


Sbelop 

1240 

55 

+10.2 

Ladnsta 1 

630 

106 

+9.6 

Laddsh5 

335 

310 

+4.7 

Electrical Machinery 


Bcctronics, Optics 



Elbii 3r 

270500 

9 

+3.4 

Ekxt02ST 

7561 

- 

+5.0 

EkoO^Sb 

816 b.o.l 

+5.0 

EkaO.25 

870 


+6 2 

EtectraO.l 

7455 b.o.1 

+5.0 

DcctraO.5 

3150 

173 

+7.9 

Ekcoaop 

no trading. 

Ebon 

269000 

3 

n.c. 

Art 

‘ 14600 

29 

+2.1 

Ari) op 

14100 

18 

nx 

Oal Elec 

6300 

765 

nx 

Spectra 1 

6171 

71 

+10.0 

Spectra 5 

4305 

14 

+5.0 

Spec op 

15100 

+ 

+7.9 

FetJcbtw 

1750 

126 

+9.4 

Fcuchrw 

710 

210 

+7.4 

Cycknel 

2390 

226 

n.c. 

Cyclone 5 

750 

729 

n.c. 

KatxAd 1 

1140 

35 

+5.1 

KatzAdS 

495 

— 

— 

T.A.T.1 

1689 

89 +10-0 

TAT. 5 

542 

465 

+9.9 

T.A.T. op 

430! 

25 

+0.0 

Tcdca 

Tbdcaop 

2399 

50 

+ 10 

RtriiiW Materials 




968 

915 

m 

+6.6 

nx 

Alkolop 

500- 

33 

n.c. 

Ackersi 1 

3475 

245 

+9.4 

Ade ret 5 

2763 

433 

+9.1 


Hapoclinv 

Lcunnlnv 

Di&rfnv 

Mizrahi Inv. 
Mizrahi 122 
Mizrahi 124 
Hem 1 
HironS 

Ezpwir 


Export op 
Jordan Expi. 
Jordenop 
anno 

OalSO 


LnndecoO.l 

1 iniWn DS 

MzgorO.l 

MegorOJ 

Ozlnv.0.1 

OzIv.O.S 

Pat Invest 

PamaO.I 

PamaOJ 

Piiyon 


4900 51 +5J 

5780 27 +9.1 

2585 752 +4.4 

2690 1559 +94 

3100 36 +5.'l 

do trading 
3895 6 -5.0 

1130 158 n-c. 

240 b.o.1 +4.8 

3075 71 +10,0 


2215 8 +1.1 

945 b.o.l +5.0 
no trading 
2126 b.o.l +5.0 
IM0 152 +7,2 


1281 100 +5.0 

2647 48 +9.1 

1043 139 +10.0 

1238 97 +13 

458 110 +10 1 

7480 167 +10.0 

J75S b.o.l +5.0 

784 129 +0.9 

539 709 +0.7 


Research & Development 

OeverDev m * J60 +9,5 

743 113 n-c. 

G *f aTccfa 1 385 399 +5 J 


Barton I 

770 

ISO 

-5.6 

Barton 5 

379 

12S 

ox 

Banna op 

260 

76 

D.C. 

Ehatdiii ) 

490 

SO 

+8.6 

fbiwrinl 5 

281 

— 

— 

Hamas op 

362 

— 


Tiotnbenl 

2233 

UJ-l 

-5.0 

Tram best 5 

638 

- 

+ 10.0 

M.L.T. 1 

569 

*-0.1 

-5.0 

M.LT.S 

264 

— 

— 

Modd lad. 

1200 

321 

+73 

Wotfmnn 1 

7000 

12 

+9.7 


Oil Exsloraiwii 



DcfckExI 

1075 

182 

+8.0 

Deki Ei5 

535 

50 

XLC. 

ExplPaz 

31S0 

66 

+5.0 

Teton 1 

K^J 

20 

+2.6 

Tend 5 

330 

220 

+7.1 

Terodopl 

265 

20 

+3.9 

J.O.E.L. 

694 

727 

+6ji 

J.O.opl 

505 

741 

+8.6 

M.G.N. 1 

1029 

b.a.l 

+5fl 

M.G.N.5 

409 

1863 

+9.9 

MG.N.Op 

195 

329 

+2I.J 

Sdankal 

990 

132 +10.0 

SenmiraS 

322 

1218 

+8.4 

Seamfcaop 

280 

559 +12.0 

Fotoflr 

1000 

81 

+1.0 

N. Amer 1 

425 

172 

+7.6 

N. Amer 5 

199 

227 

B.C. 

N. Amer op 

160 

169 

+8.1 

N. Am. op 2 

NMhffl f 


in 

nx 
+ 1 o 


Wottmen 5 4475 - +10.0 

Chodcals, Robber, Plastics 

AganS 6390 i*6 +5.6 

UEaaee 585 *01 +8.3 


NewLjsan 


m. bBbioq ac 
foa. r 

6 vllbaatfiv b 
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A new new deal 

TWO VIEWS have been advanced to account for last night’s 
price hike decreed by Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda’i. One, 
Mr. Moda'is own, is that it was due to pressure on him by the 
manufacturers. The other is that the finance minister was out to 
demonstrate to the Histadrut, which had asked for a delay until 
after Pessah, who was the boss. 

But never mind. What reaJJy matters is that the final 
difficulties involved in the implementation of Package Deal II 
have now been removed. 

Those difficulties were a carry-over from Package Deal I. 
Although a success beyond all reasonable expectations, that 
earlier arrangement was marked by too fast a devaluation, 
which forced a jump in subsidies and a large increase in 
production costs. These, in turn, made inevitable a radical 
upward adjustment of prices. 

Mr. Moda'i could have saved himself some needless trouble 
had he recognized the facts at the time. But the necessary 
corrections have now been made, and a reshaped Package Deal 
II - alias the Economic Stabilization Programme - is now on its 
way, better equipped to reach its destination. Provided, that is, 
that the lessons of the past have been duly learned. 

Sharon prescribes again 

THERE IS considerable unease within the national unity 
government. It is not merely that its two main party blocs do 
not, all too often, speak the same language, but that some of the 
language is unspeakable. 

One of the wiser recommendations of Menachem Begin as 
premier to his fellow ministers, early in his reign, was to confine 
themselves in the exercise of their freedom of speech to the 
immediate concerns of their departments. Such a recommenda- 
tion can never be fully complied with in a coalition government. 
It was not really observed by Mr. Begin's government's either; 
little wonder that it cannot easily be observed in a government 
that is made up of as many disparate elements as the present 
one. Nevertheless, the recommendation retains its intrinsic 
force. 

Certainly it should apply to a cabinet minister who, in a 
previous cabinet role, acted in the manner of a driver who 
caused seven accidents and who -even though he has since then 
been shifted to another post - presumes to act as a driving 
teacher. 

The metaphor was aimed by MK Abba Eban at Ariel 
Sharon, and most tellingly, too. Mr. Sharon, the trade and 
industry minister who, as minister of defence, fathered the 
tragedy of the Lebanese war, has cried foul. But he would not 
stoop to defending himself. If the war was not a smashing 
success, this was strictly - well, almost strictly - the fault of the 
traitorous opposition, as an objective inquiry would doubtless 
confirm. 

What is important to bear in mind is that criticism directed at 
Mr. Sharon constitutes a “grave national danger” - and that, in 
any case. Mr. Eban himself has been taking personal advantage 
of national misfortune by writing it up. That disposes of the 
matter. Now Mr. Sharon is free to go on dispensing advice 
about safe driving in Lebanon. 

On Saturday he was at it again, discoursing on the dire need 
for a 30km. security belt, free of terrorists, Syrians, and Unifil, 
along the northern border. Where the 40km. line, once touted 
as the barest minimum necessary for the peace of Galilee, had 
gone, he did not bother to explain. Nor did he care to state 
where the proposed line would run: surely north of the Litani, 
but where? 

The Litani , at any rate , would be hermetically sealed- which 
every schoolchild knows cannot be done, at least not without 
duplicating the costly fortification now being constructed along 
the border. 

And who would police this large buffer zone? The South 
Lebanon Army, that’s who. according to Sharon, when in fact it 
is generally agreed that this force will be “reorganized” when 
the withdrawal is completed, leaving its tasks to local militias, 
hopefully cooperating with Israel. Moreover, the IDF, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sharon, would not have to be permanently stationed 
in the security belt he espouses. 

But his prescription is simply a deception. It is another Big 
Plan, this time for the permanent occupation of a large part of 
southern Lebanon, thinly disguised as an innocent protective 
device. 

Perhaps it is Mr. Sharon’s own Likud colleagues who should 
step into the breach and advise him to keep quiet, for he has 
already done damage enough-over Lebanon. That should be a 
party interest, for his pronouncements only serve to alienate all 
but those for whom Arik Sharon can do no wrong. 

That constituency may be useful for Sharon in his battles 
inside Herut; it is not. however, useful for the Likud if it is 
interested in repairing its declining image in the nation as a 
whole. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


^ TWO FIRE TRUCKS, a 
crew of fire-fighters and 
three members of the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in Tel Aviv could not per- 
suade one black cat to come down 
from a fourth-storey ledge in Dizen- 
goff Centre recently. 

The SPCA received an SOS from 
the Bank Leumi, at Dizengoff Cen- 
tre, whose workers were worried 
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when they saw that a cat had been 
stuck on a narrow ledge above the 
bank for four days. The SPCA called 
the fire- fighters, who were eager to 
help and arrived at Dizengoff Centre 
to get die cat down. 

SPCA veterinarian Andrei 
Menashe was lifted to the ledge by a 
crane from one of the fire trucks, 
while the fire fighting crew kept a 
large crowd of curious onlookers at 
bay. But the cat deftly evaded 
Menashe and the fire Eghers by 
running back and forth on die ledge. 

After several tense minutes, the 
cat apparently decided it had 
enough, slid over the edge down a 
slanting marble expanse and then 
hurtled down into the street. She 
dropped on all fours and stood stun- 
ned for a few seconds. 

“I was sure she was hurt and 
feared she might even die from the 
shock,” SPCA director Hilda Fried- 
stein said, but before she could reach 
the cat. the animal recovered and 
ran off, disappearing in the Centre's 
underground parking lot. 


MARGARET Thatcher’s govern- 
ment is administering bitter 
medicine jto the economy. 
It fights inflation and balances 
its foreign accounts by vety con- 
servative monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies, slimming the public sector, pri- 
vatizing chunks of die government’s 
share in the economy and seeking 
tax reductions for the business sec- 
tor. Incomes policy is odious. Wide- 
spread unemployment (which this 
policy entails) is left to its own de- 
vices, hopefully to be slowly 
absorbed into a growing and com- 
petitive private sector. In the mean- 
time, the families of the redundant 
are supported by certain benefits, 
which on the whole do not exceed 40 
to 60 per cent of average wages. 

For Israelis these policies would 
be untenable, both politically and 
practically. The big question is 
whether present trends win force us 
to adopt such harsh policies as the 
traditional right is voluntarily pur- 
suing in some countries of the indust- 
rial West. 

A visit to the UK astonishes the 
Israeli observer, when he sees the 
equanimity with which unemploy- 
ment is taken by the man on the 
street. Even stranger seems to be 
official British view. Major policy 
measures almost do not deal with 
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concrete steps to reduce unemploy- 
ment. 

For an Israeli fearing a balance of 
payments crisis that will bring about 
willy-nilly a sizeable increase in un- 
employment, the British way of 
handling the problem is unthink- 
able. I am afraid die. party of Israeli 
economic journalists who recently 
returned from a study tour on British 
economic policies will not advise 
their government to adopt the think- 
ing presently expounded in 
Whitehall and its intellectual bran- 
ches. 

The theory is simple: the major 
problems confronting Britain are in- 
flation and fear of deterioration in 
the balance of payments (one must 
of course remember Britain does not 
have Unde Sam to rely on in case of 
dire need or gross mismanagment of 
its economic affairs). In order to 
control these, the economy is kept in 
check via restrictive monetary poli- 
cies, overall and in specific cases like 
rate capping in local government. It 
is taken for granted, given the short- 
run possibilities in the price of 
labour, productivity, obsolescence 
of past investments, etc., that this 
policy generates unemployment, 
which cannot be wiped out by simple 
Keynesian models advocating 
“artificial” increase of aggregate de- 
mand. 


HIGH-RISE BUILDINGS IN JERUSALEM 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - 1 followed with interest the 
published proceedings of the Jeru- 
salem Committee. While I agree 
with many of their recommendations 
and findings,i past and present, I 
believe that on one point, they and 
Teddy Kollek'are wrong. I am refer- 
ring to their opposition to high-rise 
buildings. \ 

The times are long; past when 
Jerusalem exuded a biblical or syl- 
van aura. Perhaps, even in 1967, it 
might still have been possible to 
preserve a city whose crowning glory 
was the Dome of the Rock. Though, 
of course, even that would not have 
been entirely accurate historically. 

Butin any case, biblical Jerusalem 
was a bustUng place. The Temple, 
and many other buildings, were cer- 
tainly ‘hi gh -rise’ in their times. And 
so to expect the capital of Israel to 
remain confined to three-or four- 
storey buildings is both unrealistic 
and contrary tio the spirit of the past. 

I agree that the Plaza Hotel is an 
architectural' monstrosity. 1 also 
agree that the buildings on French 
Hill are an eyesore. And I am sure 
there are other examples of una es- 
thetic high buildings, which clash 
with their surroundings and their 
background. 'However, this is no 
reason to condemn all high buildings 
and towers. 


Cities the world over are famous 
for the towers on theirskytine: Vien- 
na, Prague, Cbiogne, Paris. Lon- 
don, New York, Cairo, Istanbul, 
etc. Towers give a city character and 
even become symbols. Even Jeru- 
salem, in modern times, was repre- 
sented on stamps, for example, by 
the Dome of the Rock. David’s 
Tower, and later by the tower of the 
Y.M.C.A. 

Today, if you look at Jerusalem 
from the south or east, you behold a 
dry of towers and high buildings, 
which is beautiful and has character. 

Historic areas such as the Old City 
should certainly not be dwarfed by 
high-rises in their immediate sur- 
roundings. But there is no reason 
why in other areas buildings should 
sot reach for the sky. The capital of 
Israel should combine the old and 
the new: thousands of yean of his- 
tory, preserved as far as possible, 
protected from encroachment of the 
modern; and a lusty, bustling metro- 
polis, where modern man goes about 
his business and lives in the 20 th 
century. We should certainly consid- 
er carefully where to allow high-rise 
buildings. But, the present blanket 
condemnation of high-rises is a dis- 
service to Jerusalem and its future 
generations. 

MOSHELAHAV 

Jerusalem. 


UMMEL-FAHM WORK CAMP 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - The Sixth Volunteer Work 
Camp at Umm el-Fahm will take 
place this year from April 8 to 10, 
with the participation of hundreds of 
young Arabs and Jews from all over 
the country. The initiative for the 
work camp was taken originally by 
the youth of Umm el-Fahm, and it is 
not affiliated to any party. 

The young. volunteers will cany 
outbuilding work, maintenance and 
improvements in schools and public 
institutions, in cooperation with the 
local council, in order to overcome 
budgetary problems which are im- 
peding the development of our vil- 
lage of 25,000 inhabitants, and to 
strengthen brotherly relations and 
mutual cooperation between Jews 
and Arabs. 

The camp will be held this year 
under the mottos of the fight against 
racism and for peaceful coexistence, 
and your readers are invited to par- 
ticipate. 


The opening ceremony will take 
place on April 4 at 4 p.ro., in the 
courtyard of the girls’ elementary 
school in the Mahamid quarter. 

The Committee for the 
Volunteer Work Camp, 
Umm el-Fahm Local Council 
Umm el-Fahm. 


DISTURBANCE 
AT WALL 

To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - As a tourist. I find myself 
disturbed by the intrusion into* the 
Western Wall Plaza’s praying areas, 
of guided groups of camera -clicking 
curiosity seekers. Neither photogra- 
phy nor tour groups are ordinarily 
permitted at religious sites during 
services. Prayer is not a spectaior 
sport. 

STEPHEN AN DOR 
Jerusalem. (Belmont, Mass.). 
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By YITZHAK TAUB 


Thus the British economy is. ba- 
lanced (and growing) at a level of 
less than that of full employment. 
Unemployment is therefore seen not 
as a macroeconomic problem, but 
rather as a micro phenomenon that 
has to be solved on a local and 
specific level. The government's en- 
deavours are directed only towards 
smoothing the way for readjustment 
on this micro level (example: wide- 
spread training schemes for school 
dropouts). . 

Slack in employment will be 
absorbed only via more “genuine” 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - 1 am appalled and dismayed 
by the revelations that have come 
out of the CBS occurrence in Leba- 
non last week. According to The 
Jerusalem Post of March 27, CBS 
Vice-President Ernest Leiser is 
quoted as having told newsmen after, 
a meeting with Premier Peres, that 
“I now believe, even without com- 
plete information, that it vra& certain- 
ly not a deliberate attempt to fire 
tank guns against our camera crew.” 
And again, quoting from The 
Jerusalem Post of March 26, Leiser is 
reported as saying ‘1 think it is quite 
possible, having learned what I have 
today, that it might simply have been 
a tragic error.” ■ 

Contrast the above admissions 
with the cabled reply by Edward 
Joyce, President of the network, to 
Prime Minister Peres’s cabled mes- 
sage of deep sorrow at the deaths of 
the two crewmen, which is quoted in 
The Jerusalem Post of March 24 as 
saying, “We are fully aware of the 
risk entailed in covering a combat 
zone, but the calculation of such 
risks never contemplated the possi- 
bility that they would include de- 
liberate fire by Israeli forces on un- 
armed and neutral journalists. Many 
of us now fear that possibility has 
become a reality.” 

Leiser’ s first-quoted statement is 
an extraordinary one in at least two 
vital aspects, namely that it concedes 
that the first report with its menda- 


activity (i.e., for' which demand ex-- 
ists) by the business sector.. This; 
increased demand for labour should 
Sow out of the supply-side, after 
taxes and employers* costs are cul - 
Admittedly it takes time. la the" 
meantime, the unemployed get pub-, 
lie assistance under -different 
schemes and names, and subsist at a 
minimal standard of living. ~ 

From a less detached vantage 
point, it looks like.the rich are get- 
ting more tax breaks. while the poor 
are getting the dote. ... 

.The dole must be low enough's) as 
not to create disincentives towork if 
any is offered. Right-wing econom- 
ists are constantly voicing fear of the 
“why work” syndrome. Lei, if un- 
employment entitlements are totr 
high- at a wide margin , people won’t • 
be better off by working than 
througfaboaefits. Thiis!*^foy.WDik?7 . 

I AM elaborating in some detail, 
because some people here in Israel, 
also think that Mrs. Thatcher and 
President Reagan have hitupon 
some tombstone for rectifying the 
economy, sometimes^ called .supply- 
side economics. Unemployment is 
one of foe inevitable concomitants. 

One Englisb ecoflomist whom I ; 
asked about this said tbarthe-Britisb 
people cfeariy prefer higher unem- 
ployment rates to higher inflation 


THE CBS 
SHOOTING 

rious and vilifying claims had not 
been checked and 'secondly, that it 
has been found to be untrue. 

One would have expected that a 
responsible, reliable and credible 
news network would' regard it as 
fundamental to ensure the accuracy 
of its report b e fo re . rushing into 
publication. Obviously, this 


Jp 

rates and are thus willing to soppotj- 
policies which «tta3 high rates 
-unemployment. (The. 

; nowsome 13.2%of thelabourforee^t 
or about 3.2 million.) HisTealworty: - , - 
is thar after a few yearn the present;*. ; 

ThaKher-Nigelliwsonpohraes may .7 1 

- not .work .because tonri-tm «%>*: 
b^Seney does not; allow . for big , 
enough tax cuts (as weU as national.' 
insurance contributions), acti pubuC-^^. 
support for Thatcherism 
dfoe/If results are not .achferap^ 
soon, the -fear is that “The Bntisa. 'rig 
people may turn in desperation to; 
other policies whose damage toj 
economy wool? be incalculabe 
am quoting from the Bulletin of fhe . 

Macro-^^ 

economics- . : . 

My fear is that if Israel is pushed, 
towards' high une rap loyt pgflt by, an . 
acute foreign currency shortage; foe^-’*?- 
Israeli people “in desperation” .wflC 1^\ 
turn to a different political system* 
beHftvmg.democracy does iiot have; -gv 
the answer, to. it’s present economic* * ^ . 

predicament.’ *. -v'Sfcu. 

- In Bri tain, these policies ate work- 
ing and may be' socially acceptable, 
but" here massive unemployment ’ W& 
woald .be ruinous to the cfobcate 
fabric of our.unsettled society 

.77ie writeris a commentator on econo- 
. true affairs. . ' 


elementary precaution was 
taken by CBS. • _ - ; . r . 

ha my opinion, it is not a full-scale 
enquiry by foe Israeli Government 1 
into the deaths of two crew members v; 
of CBS that shouTd be set up, as'T- 
demanded by CBS/ but rather an 7 /^ 
enquiry into foe hasty and ines- 
pontine claims by CBS before inves- 
tigating foe facts. "• 

ALECPINCUS * ‘ 

Td Aviv. . 


DENIS GOLDBERG IGNORED BY EXILES 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post ■ 
Sir, —Herat Lapid came to see me 
some time a go with Mrs. Denis 
Goldberg, to ask fair hefp for her 
husband, in prison for so many years 
in South Africa; We did all they 
asked and; I believe, were in- 
strumental in seeing that many in- 
fluential people in England asked for - 
his release during the. visit of Prime 
Minister Botha to London last year. 

I 'was delighted to read of Denis 
Goldberg’s release, bat was sack 
dened to read in your paper that he is 
an avowed non-Zionist. I cannot 
understand how. he can believe that 
foe black people of South Africa 
should be free in their own land' 
(quite rightly) and not believe that 
Jews should have their own land. . 

I hope that, .after alt his years of 
suffering, Denis Goldberg vriH.be 
happy in whichever cotfiitry he de- 


rides to live. But if he diooses Lon- 
don, as you say, I hope be will ask *, 
foe anti-apartheid exiles here why'* 
they never demonstrated for him-.. 
H is name was never mentioned in all 
the years of vigils outside South - 
Africa House, demanding foe re- 
lease of Mandela. On an the occa- 
sions, I asked 'foe demonstrators to 
add his name; but my request was 
met vrifotctel silence. - ' 

I hope he wiH not find that he is 
indeed as embarrassment to his 
friends, but if he does, perhaps he 
. couid-nownsk them to publicize the 
fact that many, many . Jews apart 
from.hun, have been firm s upporters 


of foe 
South 


London. 


is of foe. black people in 

VALERIE COCKS 
Director, 
Labour Friends of Israel 
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/ DANIEL— PIANOS CREATED WITH LOVE\ 

The Daniel piano is manufactured at Kfar — 

Daniel, by skilled and devoted craftsmen. These 
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